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"OTTBL FATHER." 

The Sabbath sun was setting slow, 

Amidst the clouds of even ; 
" Our Father," breathed a voice below— 

" Father, who art in Heaven !" 

Beyond the earth, beyond the cloud, 
0-?* Those infant words were given ; 
^* " Our Father," angels sang aloud- 
" Father, who art in Heaven !" 

'* Thy kingdom come," still from the ground 
That childlike voice did pray ; 

" Thy kingdom come," God's hosts resound, 
Far up the starry way ! 

" Thy will be done," with little tongue 

That lisping love implores ; 
" Thy will be done," the angelic throng 

Sing from seraphic shores I 
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" For ever," still those lips repeat, 
Their closing evening prayer ; 

" For ever," floats in music sweet 
High 'midst the angels there ! 

Thine be the glory evermore ; 

From Thee may man ne'er sever, 
But every Christian land adore 

Jehovah ! — God !— for ever ! 

C. Swain. 



H7MN OF THE HEBREW MAID. 

When Israel, of the Lord beloved. 

Out from the land of bondage came, 
Her father's God before her moved, 

An awful guide in smoke and flame. 
By day along the astonished lands 

The cloudy pillar glided slow ; 
By night Arabia's crimsoned sands 

Keturned the fiery pillar's glow. 

There rose the choral hymn of praise, 

And trump and timbrel answered keen ; 
And Zion's daughters poured their lays. 

With priests' and warriors' voice between. 
No portents now our foes amaze. 

Forsaken Israel wanders lone ; 
Our fathers would not know Thy ways, 

And Thou hast left them to their own. 

But present still, though now unseen ! 

When brightly shines the prosp'rous day, 
Be thoughts of Thee a cloudy screen. 

To temper the deceitful ray. 
And, oh ! when stoops on Judah's path, 

In shade and storm, the frequent night, 
Be Thou, long suffering, slow to wrath, 

A burning and a shining light. 
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Our harps we left by Babel's streams, 

The tyrant's jest, the Gentile's scorn ; 
No censer round our altar beams, 

And mute are timbrel, trump, and horn. 
But Thou hast said, " The blood of goat, 

The flesh of rams, I will not prize ; 
A contrite heart, an humble thought, 

Are mine accepted sacrifice." 

Sir Walter Soott. 



SUirSHINE USD SHOWEB. 

Two children stood at their father's gate. 

Two girls with golden hair ; 
And their eyes were bright, and their voices glad. 

Because the mom was fan-. 
For they said, " We will take that long, long walk, 

To the hawthorn copse to-day ; 
And gather great bunches of lovely flowers 

From off" the scented May ; 
And oh ! we shall be so happy there, 

'Twill be sorrow to come away!" 

As the children spoke, a little cloud 

Passed slowly across the sky ; 
And one looked up in her sistei^s face 

With a tear-drop in her eye. 
But the other said, " Oh ! heed it not ; 

'Tis far too fair to rain; 
That little cloud may search the sky 

For other clouds, in vain." 
And soon the children's voices rose 

In merriment again. 

But ere the morning hours had waned 

The sky had changed its hue. 
And that one cloud had chased away 

The whole great heaven of blue. 
The rain fell down in heavy drops, 

The wind began to \)lo^, 
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And the children, in their nice warm room, 

Went fretting to and fro ; 
For they said, " When we have aught in store, 

It always happens so !" 

Now these two fair-haired sisters 

Had a brother out at sea ; 
A little midshipman, aboard 

The gallant "Victory;" 
And on that self-same morning. 

When they stood beside the gate, 
His ship was wrecked! and on a raft 

He stood all desolate, 
With the other sailors round him, 

Prepared to meet their fate. 

Beyond, they saw the cool green land — 

Tlie land with her waving trees. 
And her little brooks, that rise and fall 

Like butterflies to the breeze : 
But above them the burning noontide sun 

With scorching stillness shone ; 
Their throats were parched with bitter thirst. 

And they knelt down one by one. 
And prayed to God for a drop of rain 

And a gale to waft them on. 

And then that little cloud was sent, 

That shower in mercy given ! 
And as a bird before the breeze. 

Their bark was landward driven. 
And some few mornings after. 

When the children met once more. 
And their brother told the story. 

They knew it was the hour 
When they had wished for sunshine,. 

And God had sent the shower ! 

Anom. 
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THE HABDTEB'S CHILD. 

Oh, weep no more, sweet mother ! 

Oh, weep no more to-night ! 
And only watch the sea, mother, 

Beneath the morning light. 

Then the bright blue sky is joyful, 
And the bright blue sky is dear ; 

And I can see, sweet mother. 
To kiss away your tear. 

But now the wind goes wailing 
0*er the dark and trackless deep ; 

And I know your grief, sweet mother. 
Though I only hear you weep. 

My father's ship wiU come, mother. 

In safety o'er the main ; 
When the grapes are dyed with purple 

He will be back again. 

The vines were but in blossom 
When he bade me watch them grow ; 

And now the large leaves, mother. 
Conceal their crimson glow. 

He'll bring us shells and sea-weed, 

And birds of shining wing ; 
But what are these, dear mother 1 — 

It is himself he'll bring. 

I'll watch with thee, sweet mother, 
But the stars fade from my sight : 

Oome, come and sleep, dear mother — 
Oh, weep no more to-night ! 
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GBE8CENII0S. 

I LOOKED upon his brow,— no sign 

Of guilt or fear was there ; 
He stood as proud by that death-shrine 

As even o'er despair 
He had a power ; in his eye 
There was a quenchless energy, 

A spirit that could dare 
The deadliest form that death could take, 
And dare it for the daring's sake. 

He stood, the fetters on his hand, — 

He raised them haughtily ; 
And had that grasp been on the brand, 

It could not wave on high 
With freer pride than it waved now. 
Around he looked with changeless brow 

On many a torture nigh — 
The rack, the chain, the axe, the wheel, 
And,' worst of all, his own red steel. 

I saw him once before : he rode 

Upon a coal-black steed ; 
And tens of thousands thronged the road 

And bade their warrior speed. 
His helm, his breast-plate were of gold. 
And graved with many a dent, that told 

Of many a soldier's deed ; 
The sun shone on his sparkHng mail. 
And danced his snow-plume on the gale. 

But now he stood, chained and alone, 

The headsman by his side ; 
The plume, the helm, the charger gone ; 

The sword that had defied 
The mightiest, lay broken near ; 
And yet no sound nor sign of fear 

Came from that lip of 
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And never king's or conqueror^s brow 
Wore higher look than his did now. 

He bent beneath the headsman's stroke 

With an uncovered eye ; 
A wild shout from the numbers broke 

Who thronged to see him die. 
It was a people's loud acclaim, 
The voice of anger and of shame — 

A nation's funeral cry ; 

Rome's wail above her only son, 

Her patriot, and her latest one. 

L. B. Landov. 



FLIGHT OF XEBXES. 

I SAW him on the battle-eve, 

When like a king he bore him ; 
Proud hosts in glittering helm and greave, 

And prouder chiefs before him : 
The warrior and the warrior's deeds, 
The morrow and the morrow's meeds — 
No daunting thoughts came o'er him ; 
He looked around him, and his eye 
Defiance flashed to earth and sky ! 

He looked on ocean — its broad breast 

Was covered with his fleet ; 
On earth— and saw from east to west 

His bannered millions meet ; 
While rock and glen, and cave and coast, 
Shook with the war-cry of that host, 

The thunder of their feet ! 
He heard the imperial echoes ring — 
He heard, and/eZ^ himself a king ! 

I saw him next alone ; nor camp 

Nor chief his steps attended ; 
Nor banner's blaze, nor courser's tramp ^ 

With war-cries pro\xd\y VAsui^fc^. 
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He stood alone, whom Fortune high- 
So lately seemed to deify; 

He who with Heaven contended 
Fled, like a fugitive and slave, — 
Behind the foe, before the wave ! 

He stood — fleet, army, treasure gone. 

Alone, and in despair ; 
While wave and wind swept ruthless on, 

For they were monarchs there ; 
And Xerxes in a simple bark. 
Where late his thousand ships were dark, 

Must all thy fury dare ; — 

Thy glorious revenge was this, 

Thy trophy, deathless Salamis ! 

Jewsbuay. 



THE FUGITIVE SLAVE. 

He stood, all bleeding on the bank, above the frothing river ; 
He heard the wild waves roaring past, he saw their white 

crests quiver ; 
He knew that far o'er that billowy war, hands were waiting 

to deliver. 
Dark was the might of the ocean flood, and thunder-voiced 

the roar 
With which the broad St. Lawrence leaped by the green 

Canadian shore ; 
But close behind, the gusty wind the planter^s curses bore. 
The fugitive raised his tearful gaze wild gleaming to the 

sky:— 
"0 Heaven!" he murmured, "give me strength to reach 

yon shore, or die.: 
From whip, from chain, from slavery's stain and bondman's 

bread I fly. 
I'm weak with hunger — spent with toil — ^for long hath been 

my flight \ 
And cruel eyes have traced my steps, unceasing, day and 

night : 
Have for me care, whilst thus I dare yon battling water's 

might'' 
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They came with blood-stained lash and gun ; they stood 

above the flood, 
And shook on high the felon whip, thick with its clotted 

blood ; 
But the dauntless slave, 'mid the foaming wave, laughed at 

their baffled mood. 
He reached the bank, he sprang to land ; — ^'twas British soil 

he trod ! 
The soil where ne'er a bondman*s print defiles the holy sod ; 
But the eye turns up, like a wild-flower*s cup, free, glad, and 

light, to Gk)d ! 
He looked to earth, he looked to heaven, he laughed in 

frenzied glee ; 
He felt the new-sprung power within, bestirring boundingly ; 
And he shouted high, to earth and sky, "Free! — before 

Heaven free!" 
An Arab steed on a desert plain ; a bark on the blue sea- 
wave; 
An eagle soaring, his tawny wing in the golden light to lave; — 
He was nobler than all — he had shivered the thrall, and 

spumed the name of a slave I 

Bains. 



SONa OF LABOUB. 

All honour to the hard-worn hands 

That earth-bom toil are bearing ! 
And honour to the sturdy bands 

That earth's cold cmsts are sharing ! 
By forge and field their arms they wield. 

By bench and anvil toiling ; 
In serried strength, our country's shield. 

They keep her flag from soiling. 

The good cordwainer sits him down 

Upon his throne of leather. 
And covets not the tyrant's crown, 

Where clustered jewels gather : 
High prizes he the soul that's free. 

The mind by power uivbto\L«CL\ 
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To him loud mirth and jocund glee 
Are freedom's language spoken. 

*' Ye ho ! ye ho !" the seamen shout 

From every crested billow ; 
"Ye ho! heigh ho!" each watch about, 

Like music, lulls his pillow : 
And 'midst the storm his heart is warm, 

The light of home is burning, 
And kindly thoughts like blossoms swarm. 

With genial spring returning. 

Up from the forge the sparkling blaze 

Lights on the smith to glory ; 
The yeoman stout, with morning's rays, 

Shakes down night's tear-drops rosy ; 
And solid health with solid wealth 

Keeps step with footfall steady ; 
Nor comes old age with creeping stealth. 

But finds them ripe and ready. 

Oh ! all things labour that have birth. 

From mote to towering mountain ; — 
The oak that springs from out the earth, 

The water in its fountain : 
Each blazing star, that beams afar, 

Its motion ceases never ; 
And myriad worlds of'spirits are 

To good works bound for ever. 

Then honour to the lusty hands 

That earth-bom toil are bearing ! 
And honour to the sturdy bands 

That earth's cold crusts are sharing ! 
By forge and field their arms they wield, 

By bench and anvil toiling ; 
In -serried strength, our country's shield, 

They keep her flag from soiling. 

I. F. Sbkpabd. 
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WHAT IS FBAYEBI 

PnAYEB is the soul's sincere desire, 

Uttered or unexpressed ; 
The motion of a hidden fire 

That trembles in the breast. 

Prayer is the burden of a sigh, ' 

The falling of a tear ; 
The upward glancing'of the eye, 

When none but Gk)d is near. 

Prayer is the simplest form of speech 

That infant lips can try ; 
Prayer the sublimest strains that reach 

The Msgesty on high. 

Prayer is the contrite sinner's voice. 

Returning from his ways ; 
While angels in their songs rejoice. 

And cry, " Behold, he prays !" 

Prayer is the Christian's vital breath, 

The Christian's native air ; 
His watchword at the gates of death — 

He enters heaven with prayer. 

The saints in prayer appear as one. 
In word, and deed, and mind ; 

While with the Father and the Son 
Sweet fellowship they find. 

Nor prayer is made by man alone — 

The Holy Spirit pleads ; 
And Jesus, on the eternal throne. 

For mourners intercedes. 

O Thou, by whom we come to God, 
The Life, the Truth, the Way, 

The path of prayer Thyself hast trode : 
Lord, teach us how to pray ! 
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FUBSUIT OE HAPPINESS. 



'TwAS midnight dark, 

The seaman's bark 
Swift o'er the waters bore him, 

When, through the night. 

He spied a light 
Shoot o'er the wave before him. 
" A sail ! a sail ! '* he cries ; 

"She comes from the Indian shore. 
And to-night shall be our prize. 
With her freight of golden ore : 

Sail on ! sail on !" 

When morning shone 
He saw the gold still clearer; 

But though so fast 

The waves he passed. 
That boat seemed never the nearer I 

Bright daylight came, 

And still the same 
Rich bark before him floated ; 

While on the prize 
* His wishful eyes 
Like any young lover's doated : 
" More sail ! more sail !" he cries. 

While the waves o'ertop the mast ; 
And his bounding galley flies, 
Like an arrow before the blast. 

Thus on, and on, , 

Till day was gone. 
And the moon through heaven did hie her, 

He swept the main ; 

But all in vain — 
That boat seemed never the nigher I 

And many a day 
To night gave way. 
And many a morn succeeded. 
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While stiU his flight, 

Through day and night, 
That restless mariner speeded. 
Who knows — who knows what seas 

He is now careering o'er? — 
Behind, the eternal breeze, 
And that mocking bark before I 

For oh, till sky 

And earth shall die. 
And their death leave none to rue it, 

That boat must flee 

O'er the boundless sea, 
And that ship in vain pursue it ! 

MOOBB. 



LADT CLABE. 

It was the time when lilies blow. 
And clouds are highest up in air. 

Lord Ronald brought a lily-white doe 
To give his cousin, Lady Clare. 

• 

I trow they did not parle in scorn ; 

Lovers long betrothed were they : 
They two will wed the morrow morn : 

God's blessing on the day. 

" He does not love me for my birth, 
Nor for my lands, so broad and fair ; 

He loves me for my own true worth, 
And that is well," said Lady Clare. 

In then came old Alice the nurse ; 

Said, "Who was this that went from thee ?"- 
" It was my cousin," said Lady Clare ; 

" To-morrow he weds with me." 

** God be thanked ! " said Alice the nurse, 
" That all comes round so just and fair ; 

Lord Ronald is heir of all your land, 
And you are not the Lady CjVw^r 
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" Are ye out of your mind, my nurse, my nurse " 
Said Lady Clare, "that ye speak so wild?" — 

" As God's above," said Alice the nurse, 
" I speak the truth — you are my child. 

The old Earl's daughter died at my breast— 
I speak the truth, as I live by bread ! 

I buried her like my own sweet child, 
And put my child in her stead." 

" Falsely, falsely have ye done, 
mother," she said, " if this be true ; 

To keep the best man under the sun 
So many years from his due." 

" Nay, now, my child," said Alice the nurse ; 

" But keep the secret for your life. 
And all you have will be Lord Ronald's 

When you are man and wife." 

" If I'm a beggar born," she said, 
" I will speak out, for I dare not lie ; 

Pull off, pull off the brooch of gold, 
And fling the diamond necklace by !" 

*' Nay, now, my child," said Alice the nurse, 
" But keep the secret all ye can." — 

She said, " Not so ; but I will know 
K there be any faith in man." 

" Nay, now, what faith V\ said Alice the nurse ; 

" The man will cleave unto his right." — 
" And he shall have it," the lady replied, 

" Though I should die, to-night I" 

" Yet give one kiss to your mother, dear! 

Alas, my child, I sinned for thee." — 
" mother, mother, mother," she said, 

" So strange it seems to me. 
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Yet here's a kiss for my mother dear, 

My mother dear, if this be so ; 
And lay your hand upon my head, 

And bless me, mother, ere I go." 

She clad herself in a russet gown ; 

She was no longer Lady Clare : 
She went by dale and she went by down, 

With a single rose in her hair. 

The lily-white doe Lord Ronald had brought 

Leaped up from where she lay, 
Dropped her head in the maiden's hand, 

And followed her all the way. 

Down stepped Lord Ronald from his tower : 
" Lady Clare, you shame your worth ! 

Why come you dressed like a village maid. 
That are the flower of the earth?" 

" If I come dressed like a village maid, 

I am but as my fortunes are ; 
I am a beggar born," she said, 

" And not the Lady Clare." 

" Play me no tricks," said Lord Ronald, 
" For I am yours in word and deed ; — 

" Play me no tricks," said Lord Ronald; 
Your riddle is hard to read." 

Oh, and proudly stood she up ! 

Her heart within her did not fail ; 
She looked into Lord Ronald's eyes. 

And told him all her nurse's tale. 

He laughed a laugh of merry scorn ; 

He turned and kissed her where she stood : 
" If you are not the heiress born, 

And I," said he, " the next in blood — 

13 
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If you are not the heiress born, 
And I," said he, " the lawful heir, 

We two will wed to-morrow mom, 
And you shall still be Lady Clare." . 

Tennyson. 



LOBD WILLIAM. 

No eye beheld when William plunged 
Young Edmund in the stream ; 

No human ear, but William's, heard 
Young Edmund's drowning scream. 

Submissive, all the vassals owned 
The murderer foi^ their lord ; 

And he, as rightful heir, possessed 
The house of Erlingford. 

The ancient house of Erlingford 

Stood in a fair domain. 
And Severn's ample waters near 

Rolled through the fertile plain. 

And often the wayfaring man 
Would love to linger there. 

Forgetful of his onward road, 
To gaze on scenes so fair. 

But never could Lord William dare 
To gaze on Severn's stream ; — 

In every wind that swept its waves 
He heard young Edmund scream ! 

In vain, at midnight's silent hour, 
Sleep closed the murderer's eyes ;— 

In every dream, the murderer saw 
Young Edmund's form arise ! 

In vain, by restless conscience driven. 
Lord William left his home. 
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Far from the scenes that saw his guilt 
In pilgrimage to roam. 

To other climes the pilgrim fled, 

But could not fly despair : 
He sought his home again ; but peace 

Was still a stranger there. 

Slow were the passing hours, yet swift 

The months appeared to roll ; 
And now the day returned, that shook 

With terror William's soul— 

A day that William never felt 

Return without dismay : 
For well had conscience calendared 

Young Edmund's dying day. 

• •• 

A fearful day was that I the rain 

Fell fast with tempest roar. 
And the swoln tide of Severn spread 

Far on the level shore. 

In vain Lord William sought the feast, 

In vain he quaffed the bowl, 
And strove with noisy mirth to drown 

The anguish of his soul. 

The tempest, as its sudden swell 

In gusty bowlings came, 
With cold and death-like feelings seemed 

To thrill bis shuddering frame. 

Beluctant now, as night came on, 

His lonely couch he pressed ; 
And wearied out, he sunk to sleep — 

To sleep — but not to rest. 

Beside that couch his brother's form, 
Lord Edmund, seemed to stand ; 
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Such .and so pale, as when in death 
He grasped his brother's hand. 

Such and so pale his face, as when, 
With faint and faltering tongue, 

To William's care, a dying charge, 
He left his orphan son ! 

• 

" I bade thee with a father^s love 
My orphan Edmund guard — 

Well, William, hast thou kept thy charge ! 
Now take thy due reward ! " 

He started up, each limb convulsed 

With agonizing fear : 
He only heard the storm of night-— 

*Twas music to his ear ; 

When, lo ! the voice of loud alarm 

His inmost soul appals : 
" What, ho ! Lord William, rise in haste ! 

The water saps thy walls ! " 

He rose in haste : beneath the walls 

He saw the flood appear ; 
It hemmed him round, 'twas midnight now, 

"No human aid was near. 

He heard the shout of joy, for now . 

A boat approached the wall ; 
And eager to the welcome aid 

They crowd for safety all. 



" My boat is small," the boatman cried, 
" 'Twill bear but one away ; 

Come in. Lord William ! and do ye 
In God's protection stay." 

Strange feeling filled them at his voice, 
. Even at that hour of woe, 
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That, save their lord, there was not one 
Who wished with him to go. 

But William leaped into the boat, 

His terror was so sore : 
" Thou shalt have half my gold !'* he cried ; 

" Haste ! — haste to yonder shore !" 

The boatman plied the oar, the boat 

Went light along the stream — 
Sudden Lord William heard a cry, 

Like Edmund's drowning scream. 

The boatman paused : " Methought I heard 

A child's distressful cry ! " — 
" 'Twas but the howling wind of night," 

Lord William made reply. 

" Haste ! haste ! — ply swift and strong the oar I 
Haste ! haste across the stream !" — 

Again' Lord William heard a cry. 
Like Edmund's drowning scream. 

" I heard a child's distressful voice," 

The boatman cried again.— 
" Nay, hasten on ! — the night is dark, 

And we should search in vain !" — 

" And, oh ! Lord William, dost thou know 

How dreadful 'tis to die ? 
And canst thou, without pitying, hear 

A child's expiring cry ] 

How horrible it is to sink 

Beneath the chilly stream — 
To stretch the powerless arms in vain — 

In vain for help to scream !" — 

The shriek again was heard ; it came 
More deep, more piercing lovvd ; 
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That instant o'er the flood the moon 
Shone through a broken cloud. 

And near them they beheld a child ; 

Upon a crag he stood, 
A little crag, and all around 

Was spread the rising flood ! 

The boatman plied the oar, the boat 

Approached his resting-place ; 
The moon-beam shone upon the child, 

And showed how pale his face. 

" Now reach thine hand," the boatman cried ; 

" Lord William, reach and save I" 
The child stretched forth his little hands. 

To grasp the hand he gave. 

Then William shrieked : the hand he touched 
Was cold, and damp, and dead ! 

He felt young Edmund in his arms ! — 
A heavier weight than lead ! 

The boat sunk down, the murderer sunk 

Beneath th' avenging stream ; 
He rose, he shrieked — no human ear 

Heard William's drowning scream ! 

SOUTHET. 



THE BBOTHEBS. 

We are but two — the others sleep 
Through Death's untroubled night ; 

We are but two— oh, let us keep 
The link*that binds us bright ! 

Heart leaps to heart— the sacred flood 
That warms us is the same ; 

That good old man— his honest blood 
Alike we fondly claim. 
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We in one mother's arms were locked — 

Long be her love repaid ; 
In the same cradle we were rocked, 

Bound the same hearth we played. 

Our boyish sports were all the same, 

Each little joy and woe ; — 
Let manhood keep alive the flame. 

Lit up so long ago. 

We are but two — ^be that the band 

To hold us till we die ; 
Shoulder to shoulder let us stand, 

Till side by side we lie. 

C. SPRAaUE. 



THE LITTLE MABINE&. 

Ay, sitting on your happy hearth, beside your mothers 

knee. 
How should you know the miseries and dangers of the sea ? 
My father was a mariner, and from my earliest years 
I can remember, night and day, my mother's prayers and 

tears. 

I can remember how she sighed when blew the stormy gale ; 
And how for days she stood to watch the long-expected sail : 
Hers was a silent, patient grief ; but fears and long delay, 
And wakeful nights and anxious days, were wearing her 
away. 

And when the gusty winds were loud, and autumn leaves 

were red, 
I watched, with heavy heart, beside my mother's dying bed : 
Just when her voice Was feeblest, the neighbours came to 

say. 
The ship was hailed an hour before, and then was in the 

bay. 
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Alas ! too late the ship returned — tf)o late her life to save ; 
My father closed her dying eyes, and laid her in the grave. 
He was a man of ardent hopes, who never knew dismay ; 
And, spite of grief, the winter-time wore cheerfully away. 

He had crossed the equinoctial line full seven times or more ; 
And, sailing northward, had been wrecked on icy Labrador. 
He knew the Spice Isles, every one, where the clove and 

nutmeg grow, 
Ajid the aloe towers, a stately tree, with clustering bells of 

snow. 

He had gone the length of Hindustan, down Ganges' holy 

flood ; 
Through Persia, where the peacock broods, a wild bird of 

the wood ; 
And, in the forests of the "West, had seen the red deer 

chased. 
And dwelt beneath the piny woods, a hunter of the waste. 

Oh ! pleasant were the tales he told of lands so strange and 

new; 
And in my ignorance I vowed I'd be a sailor too : 
My father heard my vow with joy ; so in the early May 
We went on board a merchantman, bound for Honduras 

Bay. 

Right merrily, right merrily, we sailed before the wind. 

With a briskly heaving sea before, and the landsman's cheer 
behind. 

There was joy for me in every league, delight on every 
strand. 

And I sat for days on the high foretop, on the long look- 
out for land. 

There was joy for me in the nightly watch, on the burning 
tropic seas. 

To mark the waves, like living fires, leap up to the freshen- 
ing breeze. 

Right merrily, right merrily, our gallant ship went free. 

Until we neared the rocky shoals within the Western Sea. 
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Yet still none thought of danger near, till in the silent 

night 
The helmsman gave the dreadful word of " Breakers to the 

right !" 
The moment that his voice was heard, was felt the awful 

shock ; 
The ship sprang forward with a bound, and struck upon a 

rock. 

"All hands aloft !" our captain cried : in terror and dismay 
They threw the cargo overboard, and cut the masts away : 
*Twas all in vain, 'twas all in vain ; the sea rushed o*er the 

deck, 
And, shattered with the beating surf, down went the part- 
ing wreck ! 

The moment that the wreck went down my father seized 

me fast, 
And leaping 'mid the thunderiug waves, seized on the 

broken mast. 
I know not how he bore me up, my senses seemed to 

swim, 
A shuddering horror chiUed my brain, and stiffened every 

limb. 

What next I knew, was how at mom, on a bleak, barren 

shore. 
Out of a hundred mariners, were living only four. 
I looked around, like one who wakes from dreams of fierce 

alarm. 
And round my body still I felt, firm locked, my father's arm. 

And with a rigid, dying grasp, he closely held me fast. 
Even as he held me when he seized, at midnight, on the 

mast. 
With humble hearts and streaming eyes down knelt the 

little band, 
Praying Him who had preserved their lives to lend His 

guiding hand. 
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And day by day, though burning thirst and pining hunger 

came, 
His mercy through our misery preserved each drooping 

frame: 
And after months of weary woe, sickness, and travel sore. 
He sent the blessed English ship that took us &om that 

shore. 

And now, without a home or friend, I wander far and near. 

And tell my miserable tale to all who lend an ear. 

Thus sitting by your happy hearth, beside your mother^s 

knee. 
How should you know the miseries and dangers of the sea ? 

Mabt Howitt. 



LITTLE imonE. 

Aet thou weary, little Minnie ? 

Lay thy head upon my knee : 
It makes the old man's heart rejoice 

Thy sunny face to see. 
Well may the aged falter, 

Who tread life's rugged way. 
When even little Minnie 

Grows weary of her play. 

Tell thee a story, Minnie ? 

Nay, I am growing old. 
And all the stories of my youth 

Long since to thee were told. 
But if thou'lt listen, darling, 

There's something I would say. 
That you may oft remember 

When I have passed away. 

Minnie ! my sweetest thought for years, 
That's cheered me many a day. 

Is the memory of the mother 
Who taught me first to pray. 
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Minnie ! do you remember 

Your gentle mother too, 
Whose only grief in dying 

Was the thought of leaving you ? 

Ah, child ! I mind me of the time — 

A tiny babe wert thou — 
When the pure baptismal water 

Was sprinkled on thy brow. 
Thy mother gave her one pet lamb 

One of Christ's flock to be : 
Now in the fields of Paradise, 

She waiteth there for thee. 

Ah, Minnie ! little Minnie ! 

When at the close of day 
You kneel beside your little bed 

Your evening prayer to say ; 
Then pray to God to aid thee 

To keep thy mother's vow. 
That sin's dark shadow may not rest 

Upon thy fair young brow. 

" Eemember thy Creator !" — 

These words were kindly given, 
Even as a Father's hand, that leads 

His little ones to heaven. 
Ah, Minnie ! closely hold His hand 

As through life's path you roam : 
Though rough and stormy be the way, 

'Twill safely lead you home. 

And when they lay me by her side, 

In the peaceful church-yard there, 
And you sometimes gaze with tearful eyes 

Upon this vacant chair, 
These words, perchance, your lonely heart 

Will soothe 'mid grief and pain ; 
Think, darling, we who loved you here 

Will meet with you again. 
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Good-night, my little lilinnie ! 

You're weary now, I know ; — 
Yes, twine your arms around me, 

And kiss me ere you go ; 
Then hie thee to thy chamber — 

Another day has gone ; 

Good-night, my precious Minnie ! — 

God bless thee, little one ! 

Anon. 



THE SOUin) OF THE SEA. 

Thou art sounding on, thou mighty Sea, 

For ever and the same ! 
The ancient rocks yet ring to thee, 

Whose thunders nought can tame. 

Oh ! many a glorious voice is gone 

From the rich bowers of earth. 
And hushed is many a lovely one 

Of mournfulness or mirth ; 

But thou art swelling on, thou Deep, 

Through many an olden clime ; 
Thy billowy anthem ne'er to sleep 

Until the close of time. 

Thou liftest up thy solemn voice 

To every wind and sky ; 
And all our earth's green shores rejoice 

In that one harmony ! 

It fills the noontide's calm profound. 

The sunset's heaven of gold ; 
And the still midnight hears the sound, 

E'en as when first it roUed. 

Let there be silence, deep and strange, 

Where crowning cities rose ! 

Thou speak'st of One that doth not change — 

So may our hearts repose. 

Hemafs. 
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THE PALK-TBEE. 

It waved not through an eastern sky, 
Beside a fount of Araby ; 
It was not fanned by southern breeze 
In some green isle of Indian seas ; 
Nor did its graceful shadow sleep 
0*er stream of Afric, lone and deep. 

But fair the exiled Palm-tree grew 
'Midst foliage of no kindred hue ; 
Through the laburnum's drooping gold 
Eose the light shaft of orient mould ; 
And Europe's violets, faintly sweet, 
Purpled the moss-beds at its feet. 

Strange looked it there ! — the willow streamed 
Where silvery waters near it gleamed ; 
The lime-bough lured the honey-bee 
To murmur by the Desert's Tree ; 
And showers of snowy roses made 
A lustre in its fan-like shade. 

There came an eve of festal hours — 
Rich music filled that garden's bowers ; 
Lamps, that from flowering branches hung, 
On sparks of dew soft colours flung ; 
And bright forms glanced— a fairy show- 
Under the blossoms to and fro. 

But one, a lone one, 'midst the throng, 
Seemed reckless all of dance or song ; 
He was a youth of dusky mien. 
Whereon the Indian sun had been ; 
Of cresttsd brow, and long black hair — 
A stranger, like the Palm-tree, there. 

And slowly, sadly, moved his plumes, 
Glittering athwart the leafy gloom* ; 
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He passed the paie-green olives by, 
Nor won the chestnut flowers his eye ; 
But when to that sole Palm he came, 
Then shot a rapture through his frame. 

To him, to him its rustling spoke ; 
The silence of his soul it broke ! 
It whispered of his own bright isle, 
That lit the ocean with a smile ; 
Aye to his ear that native tone 
Had something of the sea- wave's moan ! 

His mother's cabin-home, that lay 
Where feathery cocoas fringe the bay ; 
The dashing of his brethren's oar, 
The conch-note heard along the shore, — 
All through his wakening bosom swept : 
He clasped his country's Tree and wept ! 

Oh, scorn him not ! — the strength whereby 
The patriot girds himself to die ; 
The unconquerable power which fills 
The freeman battling on his hills ; 
These have one fountain deep and clear — 
The same whence gushed that child-like tear ! 

HSKANS. 



UABT THE MAID OP THE ISV, 

Who is yonder poor maniac, whose wildly fixed eyes 

Seem a heart overcharged to express? 
She weeps not, yet often and deeply she sighs ; 
She never complains, but her silence implies 

The composure of settled distress. 

No pity she looks for, no alms doth she seek; 

Nor for raiment nor food doth she care : 
Through her tatters the winds of the winter blow bleak 
On that withered breast, and her weather-worn cheek 

Hath the hue of a mortal despair. 
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Yet cheerful and happy, nor distant the day, 

Poor Mary the Maniac hath been ; 
The traveller remembers who journeyed this way 
No damsel so lovely, no damsel so gay, 

As Mary, the Maid of the Inn. 

Her cheerful address filled the guests with delight 

As she welcomed them in with a smile ; 
Her heart was a stranger to childish affright. 
And Mary would walk by the Abbey at night 

When the wind whistled down the dark aisle. 

She loved, and young Richard had settled the day, 

And she hoped to be happy for life ; 
But Richard was idle and worthless, and they 
Who knew him would pity poor Mary, and say 

That she was too good for his wife. 

'Twas in autumn, and stormy and dark was the night, 

And fast were the windows and door ; 
Two guests sat enjoying the fire that burned bright, 
And, smoking in silence with tranquil delight. 

They listened to hear the wind roar. 

"'Tis pleasant," cried one, "seated by the fireside/ 

To hear the wind whistle without." — 
" What a night for the Abbey ! " his comrade replied ; 
" Methinks a man's courage would now be well tried. 

Who should wander the ruins about. 

I myself, like a schoolboy, should tremble to hear 

The hoarse ivy shake over my head; 
And could fancy I saw, half persuaded by fear. 
Some ugly old abbot's grim spirit appear. 

For this wind might awaken the dead!" 

" ni wager a dinner," the other one cried, 
" That Mary would venture there now." — 

" Then wager and lose !" with a sneer he replied; 

" m warrant she'd fancy a gh«st by her side, 
And faint if she saw a white cow." 
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" Will Mary this charge on her courage allow ?" 

His companion exclaimed with a smile : 
" I shall win ! for I know she will venture there noWj^ 
And earn a new bonnet by bringing a bough 
From the elder that grows in the aisle." 

With fearless good-humour did Mary comply, 

And her way to the Abbey she bent; — 
The night was dark, and the wind was high. 
And as hollowly howling it swept through the sky, 

She shivered with cold as she went. 

O'er the path so well known still proceeded the maid, 

Where the Abbey rose dim on the sight ; 
Through the gateway she entered, she felt not afraid. 
Yet the ruins were lonely and wild, and their shade 
Seemed to deepen the gloom of the night. 

All around her was silent, save when the rude blast 

Howled dismally round the old pile ; 
Over weed-covered fragments she fearlessly passed. 
And arrived at the innermost ruin at last. 

Where the elder-tree grew in the aisle. 

Well pleased did she reach it, and quickly drew near, 

And hastily gathered the bough ; 
When the sound of a voice seemed to rise on her ear !— 
She paused, and she listened intently, in fear. 

And her heart panted painfully now. 

The wind blew ; the hoarse ivy shook over her head, — 

She listened, nought else could she hear : 
The wind fell ; her heart sunk in her bosom with dread,- 
For she heard in the ruins distinctly the tread 
Of footsteps approaching her near ! 

Behind a wide column, half breathless with fear. 

She crept, to conceal herself there : 
That instant the moon o'er a dark cloud shone clear, 
And she saw in the moonlight two ruffians appear, 

And between them a corpse they did bear ! 
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Then Mary could feel the heart-blood curdle cold : 

Again the rough wind hurried by — 
It blew off the hat of the one, and, behold, 
Even close to the feet of poor Mary it rolled ! — 

She felt, and expected to die. 

" Curse the hat !" he exclaims. " Nay, come on, till we hide 

The dead body," his comrade replies. 
She beholds them in safety pass on by her side, 
She seizes the hat, fear her courage supplied, 

And fast through the Abbey she flies. 

She ran with wild speed, she rushed in at the door, 

She gaeed in her terror around, 
Then her limbs could support their faint burden no more, 
And exhausted and breathless she sank on the floor, 

Unable to utter a sound. 

Ere yet her pale lips could the story impart, 

For a moment the hat met her view; 
Her eyes from that object convulsively start, 
For — ^what a cold horror then thrilled through her heart 

When the name of her Richard she knew ! 

Where the old Abbey stands, on the Common hard by, 

His gibbet is now to be seen ; 
His irons you still from the road may espy ; 
The traveUer beholds them, and thinks with a sigh 

Of poor Mary, the Maid of the Inn. 

SOUTHBT. 



A HOTHEB'S GBIEF. 

To mark the sufferings of the babe 

That cannot speak its woe ; 
To see the infant tears gush forth. 

Yet know not why they flow; 
To meet the meek uplifted eye, 

That fain would ask relief. 
Yet can but tell of agony ; — 

This is a mother's grief! 

14 
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Through dreary days, and darker nights, 

To trace the march of Death ; 
To hear the faint and frequent sigh, 

The quick and shortened breath ; 
To watch the last dread strife draw near. 

And pray that struggle brief, 
Though all is ended with its close ; — 

This is a mother^s grief ! 

To see, in one short hour, decayed 

The hope of future years ; 
To feel how vain a father's prayers. 

How vain a mother's tears ; 
To think the cold grave now must close 

O'er what was once the chief 
Of all the treasured joys of earth ; — 

Thisisamother^sgrief! 

Yet when the first wild throb is past 

Of anguish and despair, 
To lift the eye of faith to heaven. 

And think, " My child is there !"— 
This best can dry the gushing tears, 

This yields the heart relief; 

Until the Christian's pious hope 

O'ercomes a mother's grief. 

Dalb. 



THE UASINEBS OF EHGLAIH). 

Ye mariners of England ! 

Who guard our native seas. 
Whose flag has braved a thousand years 

The battle and the breeze. 
Your glorious standard launch again. 

To match another foe. 
And sweep through the deep 

While the stormy tempests blow ; 
While the battle rages long and loud. 

And the stormy tempests blow. 



^t 
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The spirits of your fathers 

Shall start from every wave ! 
For the deck it was their field of fame, 

And Ocean was their grave : 
Where Blake and mighty Nelson fell 

Your manly hearts shall glow, 
As ye sweep through the deep 

While the stormy tempests blow , 
While the battle rages long and loud, 

And the stormy tempests blow. 

Britannia needs no bulwarks, 

No towers along the steep ; 
Her march is o'er the mountain waves. 

Her home is on the deep : 
With thunders from her native oak 

She quells the floods below, 
As they roar on the shore 

When the stormy tempests blow ; 
When the battle rages long and loud. 

And the stormy tempests blow. 

The meteor-flag of England 

Shall yet terrific burn, 
TiU danger's troubled night depart. 

And the star of peace return. 
Then, then, ye ocean-warriors ! 

Our song and feast shall flow 
To the fame of your name. 

When the storm has ceased to blow ; 

When the fiery fight is heard no more, 

And the storm has ceased to blow. 

Campbell. 



THE FLAG OF EKGLAIH). 

6h, the gallant flag of England rides bravely in the breeze, 
0*er many a tall and goodly ship — the Monarch of the Seas ! 
Full twice five hundred years ago 'mid warring States it rose ; 
And — ^like a comet in the sky — blazed fiercely o'er our 
foes: 
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In battles hot, and tempests loud, it streamed above the 

wave, 
And taught the wondering world to fear the Island of the 

Brave ! 

What hallowed names bestud thee, like gems of priceless 
cost! 

What deeds of strife, what wreck of life, are on thy folds 
embossed ! 

The hearts of oak that broke the waves were not more firm 
and true 

Than those brave hearts that trod the deck — a bold and 
fearless crew. 

In every thread the memory lives of some devoted tar, 

Whose lofty deeds have made our flag Old England's bright- 
est star. 

In every sea, from pole to pole, the Red-cross Flag is seen, 
The herald of Old England's name, wide ocean's peerless 

queen : 
From China's walls to old Cape Horn she holds resistless 

sway; 
And sweeps along the Western sea to Bafl&n's icy bay. 
But though it leads our thunder forth to earth's remotest 

line. 
Unsullied honour is the light that makes its glory shine. 

Oh, the gallant flag of England, where valour, justice, right. 
Combine to cheer the drooping world with Freedom's Holy 

Ught! 
The swarthy tribes of burning climes— the weak, the poor, 

the slave — 
Have heard her voice, like thunder, boom along the trem- 

bUng wave : 
It rived in twain the galling chain, and bade each tyrant 

know, 
Who tramples down the rights of man, Old England is his 

foe. 

MOLLIK. 
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JOT AT A PATHEB'S BETUBN. 

Slowly the melancholy day 

In cloud and storm passed o'er ; 
Fearful and wild the tall ships lay 

Off the rude Northumbrian shore, 
'Mid the thunder's crash, and the lightning's ray, 

And the dashing ocean's roar. 

And many a father's heart beat high 

With an aching fear of woe. 
As he gazed upon the ghastly sky, 

And heard the tempest blow ; 
Or watched, with sad and anxious eye. 

The warring waves below. 

Oh ! many a mournful mother wept, 

And closer, fonder prest, 
The babe that soft and sweetly slept 

Upon her troubled breast ; 
While every hour that lingering crept 

Her agonies confest ! 

And one upon the couch was laid, 

In deep and helpless pain ; 
Two children sought her side, and played. 

And strove to cheer — in vain, 
Till breathlessly, and half afraid. 

They listened to the rain. 

" 'Tis a rough sea your father braves !" 

The aflfticted mother said ; 
** Pray that the Holy Arm that saves 

May guard his precious head ! — 
May shield him from the wrecking waves. 

To aid you— when I'm dead 1" 

Then low the children bended there, 
With clasped hands, to implore 
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That God would save them from despair, 

And their loved sire restore : — 
And the heavens heard that quiet prayer 

'Mid all the tempest's roar ! 

'Twas eve — and cloudlessly at last 

The sky in beauty gleamed ! 
O'er snowy sail and lofty mast 

The painted pennon streamed ; 
The danger and the gloom had passed, 

Like horrors — only dreamed ! 

Swift to the desolated beach 

The fisher^s children hied ; 
But, far as human sight could reach, 

No boat swept o'er the tide ! 
Still on they watched — and with sweet speech 

To banish grief they tried. 

Long, long they sat — ^when, lo ! a light 

And distant speck was seen, — 
Small as the smallest star of night, 

When night is most serene ! 
But to the fisher's boy that sight 

A sight of bUss had been ! 

" It comes !" he cried ; " our father^a boat ! 

See, sister ! — ^by yon stone ! 
Not there — ^not there — still more remote — 

I know the sail's our own i 
Look ! — look again ! — they nearer float ! 

Thanks! — ^thanks to God alone !" 

Four happy, grateful hearts, were those 

That met at even-fall ; — 
The mother half forgot her woes. 

And kissed and blessed them all ! 
** Praised, praised," she said, " be He who shows 

Sweet mercy when we call !" 

C. SWAIK. 
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DESCAIFTION OF EVEHINtt. 

How like a tender mother, 
With loving thoughts beguiled, 

Fond Nature seems to lull to rest 
Each faint and weary child ! 

Drawing the curtain tenderly, 
Affectionate and mild. 

Hark to the gentle lullaby 
That through the trees is creeping ! 

Those sleepy trees that nod their heads 
Ere the moon as yet comes peeping, 

Like a tender nurse, to see if all 
Her little ones are sleeping. 

One little fluttering bird, 
Like a child in a dream of pain, 

Has chirped and started up. 
Then nestled down again. 

Oh ! a child and a bird, as they sink to rest. 
Are as like as any twain. 

C. YOUHO. 



CCBUS-BE-LIOlir AT THE BIEB OF HIS FATHES. 

Torches were blazing clear. 

Hymns pealing deep and slow, 
Where a king lay stately on his bier 

In the church of Frontevraud. 
Banners of battle o'er him hung. 

And warriors slept beneath ; 
And light, as noon's broad light, was flung 

On the settled face of death. 

On the settled face of death 

A strong and ruddy glare. 
Though dimmed at times by the censer's breath, 

Yet it fell still brightest there ; 
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As if each deeply furrowed trace 

Of earthly years to show ; — 
Alas ! that sceptred monarch's race 

Had surely closed in woe ! 

The marble floor was swept 

By many a long dark stole, 
As the kneeling priests, round him that slept, 

Sang mass for the parted soul ; 
And solemn were the strains they poured 

Through the stillness of the night, 
With the cross above, and the crown and sword, 

And the silent king in sight. 

There was heard a heavy clang. 

As of steel-girt men the tread. 
And the tombs and the hollow pavements rang 

With a sounding thrill of dread ; 
And the holy chant was hushed a while, 

As by the torch's flame 
A gleam of arms up the sweeping aisle 

With a mail-clad leader came. 

He came with haughty look. 

An eagle-glance and clear ! 
But his proud heart through his breastplate shook 

When he stood beside the bier. 
He stood there still, with a drooping brow 

And clasped hands o'er it raised, 
For his father laid before him low — 

It was Coeur-de-Lion gazed ! 

And silently he strove 

With the workings of his breast ; 
But there's more in the late repentant love 

Than steel may keep suppressed ! 
And his tears broke forth at last like rain ; — 

Men held their breath in awe ; 
For his face was seen by his warrior train. 

And he recked not that they saw. 
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He looked upon the dead — 

And sorrow seemed to lie, 
A weight of sorrow, e'en like lead, 

Pale on the fast-shut eye. 
He stooped, and pressed the frozen cheek. 

And the heavy hand of clay ; 
Till bursting words — ^yet all too weak — 

Gave his soul's passion way. 

" father ! is it vain, 

This late remorse and deep ? 
Speak to me, father, once again ! 

I weep — behold, I weep ! 
Alas ! my guilty pride and ire I — 

Were but this work undone, 
I would give England's crown, my sire, 

To hear thee bless thy son, 

Speak to me I mighty grief 

Ere now the dust hath stirred I 
Hear me, but hear me ! — father, chief, 

My king ! I mtid be heard ! 
Hushed, hushed ! — ^how is it that I call. 

And that thou answerest not ? 
When was it thus 1 Woe, woe for all 

The love my soul forgot ! 

Thy silver hairs I see, 

So still, BO sadly bright ! 
And father, father ! but for me. 

They had not been so white ! 
I bore thee down, high heart 1 at last. 

No longer couldst thou strive, — 
Oh ! for one moment of the past. 

To kneel and say—' Forgive !' 

Thou wert the noblest king 

On royal throne e'er seen ; 
And thou didst wear in knightly ring 

Of all the stateliest mien ; 
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And thou didst prove, where spears are 
proved, 

In war the bravest heart : 
Oh ! ever the renowned and loved 

Thou wert — and there thou art ! 

Thou that my boyhood's guide 

Didst take fond joy to be ! — 
The times IVe sported by thy side. 

And climbed thy parent knee ! 
And then before the blessed shrine, 

My sire ! I see thee lie — 
How wiU that sad, still face of thine 

Look on me tiU I die !*' 

Humans. 



A HEBBEW MELODY. 

On CarmeFs brow the wreathy vine 

Had all its honours shed, 
And o*er the vales of Palestine 

A sickly paleness spread ; 
When the old seer, by vision led, 

And energy sublime. 
Into that shadowy region sped, 

To muse on distant time. 

He saw the valleys far and wide, ' 

But sight of joy was none ; 
He looked o'er many a mountain-side, 

But silence reigned alone ; 
Save that a boding voice sung on. 

By wave and waterfall. 
As still in harsh and heavy tone 

Deep unto deep did calL 

On Kison's strand and Ephratah 
The hamlets thick did lie : 

No wayfarer between he saw. 
No Asherite passed by ! 
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No maiden at her task did ply, 

Nor sportive child was seen : 
The lonely dog barked wearily, 

Where dwellers once had been I 

Oh ! beauteous were the palaces 

Of Jordan wont to be ; 
And still they glimmered to the breeze, 

like stars beneath the sea ; 
But vultures held their jubilee 

Where harp and cymbal rung ; 
And there, as if in mockery, 

The baleful satyr sung. 

But, oh ! that prophet's visioned eye, 

On Carmel that reclined ! 
It looked not on the times gone by. 

But those that were behind : 
His gray hair streamed upon the wind. 

His hands were raised on high, 
As mirrored on his mystic mind 

Arose futurity. 

He saw the feast at Bozrah spread. 

Prepared in ancient day. 
Eastward away the eagle sped. 

And all the birds of prey : 
" Who's this," he cried, " comes by the way 

Of Edom, all divine — 
Travelling in splendour, whose array 

Is red, but not with wine 1" 

Bless'd be the herald of our King, 

That comes to set us free ! 
The dwellers of the rock shall sing. 

And utter praise to thee ! 
Tabor and Hermon yet shall see 

Their glories glow again. 
And blossoms spring on field and tree, 

That ever shall remain. 
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The happy child in dragoii*s way 

Shall frolic with delight ; 
The lamb shall round the leopard play, 

And all in love unite ! 
The dove on Zion's hill shall light, 

That all the world may see ; 
Hail to the Joumeyer in his might, 

That comes to set us free ! 

HOGO. 



THE rOOUSH VIBGINS. 

Late, late, so late ! and dark the night, and chill I 
Late, late, so late ! but we can enter still. — 
Too late, too late ! ye cannot enter now ! 

No light had we — for that we do repent ; 
And learning this, the Bridegroom will relent. — 
Too late, too late ! ye cannot enter now ! 

No light ! so late ! and dark and chill the night ! 
Oh, let us in, that we may find the light ! — 
Too late, too late ! ye cannot enter now ! 

Have we not heard the Bridegroom is so sweet ? 

Oh, let us in, though late, to kiss His feet !— 

No, no, too late ! ye cannot enter now ! 

Tenntson. 



THE KEGBO'S COMFLAnTT. 

Forced from home and all its pleasures, 

Afric's coast I left forlorn ! 
To increase a stranger's treasures, 

O'er the raging billows borne. 
Men from England bought and sold me. 

Paid my price in paltry gold ; 
But, though theirs they have enrolled me, 

Minds are never to be sold ! 
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Still in thought as free as ev^, 

What are England's rights, I ask, 
Me from my delights to sever, 

Me to torture, me to task ? 
Fleecy locks and black complexion 

Cannot forfeit Nature's claim ; 
Skins may differ, but affection 

Dwells in white and black the same. 

Why did all-creating Nature 

Make the plant for which we toil ? 
Sighs must fan it, tears must water, 

Sweat of ours must dress the soil 
Think, ye masters, iron-hearted. 

Lolling at your jovial boards. 
Think how many backs have smarted 

For the sweets your cane affords. 

Is there, as ye sometimes tell us. 

Is there One who reigns on high 1 
Has He bid you buy and sell us. 

Speaking from His throne, the sky 1 
Ask Him if your knotted scourges, 

Matches, blood-extorting screws. 
Are the means which duty urges 

Agents of His will to use 1 

Hark ! He answers !-— wild tornadoes. 

Strewing yonder sea with wrecks. 
Wasting towns, plantations, meadows. 

Are the voice with which He speaks. 
He, foreseeing what vexations 

Afric's sons should undergo, 
Fix'd their tyrants' habitations 

Where His whirlwinds answer-No. 

By our blood in Afric wasted 
Ere our necks received the chain ; 

By the miseries we've tasted 
Crossing in your barks the main ; 
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And whizzing and hissing, 
And dripping and skipping, 
And whitening and brightening, 
And quivering and shivering, 
And hitting and splitting, 
And shining and twining. 
And rattling and battling, 
And shaking and quaking, 
And pouring and roaring. 
And waving and raving, 
And tossing and crossing, 
And flowing and growing. 
And running and stunning, 
And hurrying and skurrying. 
And glittering and frittering, 
And gathering and feathering. 
And dinning and spinning. 
And foaming and roaming. 
And dropping and hopping, 
And working and jerking. 
And heaving and cleaving, 
And thundering and floundering. 

And falling and brawling and sprawling. 
And driving and riving and striving, 
And sprinkling and twinkling and crinkling. 
And sounding and bounding and rounding. 
And bubbling and troubling and doubling; 
Dividing and gliding and sliding, 
Grumbling and rumbling and tumbling. 
Clattering and battering and shattering. 

And gleaming and streaming and steaming and beaming. 
And rushing and flushing and brushing and gushing, 
And flapping and rapping and clapping and slapping. 
And curling and whirling and purling and twirling ; 
Retreating and beating and meeting and sheeting. 
Delaying and straying and playing and spraying, 
Advancing and prancing and glancing and dancing, 
Recoiling, turmoiling, and toiling and boiling. 
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And thumping and flumping and bumping and jumping, 
And dashing and flashing and splashing and clashing ; 
And so never ending, but always descending, 
Sounds and motions for ever and ever are blending, 
All at once and all o*er, with a mighty uproar — 
And this way the water comes down at Lodore. 

SODTHET. 



GOOB HEABT AITD WXLLHf a HAND. 

In storm or shine, two friends of mine 

Go forth to work or play ; 
And when they visit poor men's homes, 

They bless them by the way. 
'Tis willing Hand ! 'tis cheerful Heart 1 

The two best friends I know; 
Around the hearth come joy and mirth, 

Where'er their faces glow. 
Come shine — ^'tis bright ! come dark—'tis light 

Come cold — ^'tis warm ere long ! 
So heavily fall the hammer-stroke ! 

Merrily sound the song ! 

Who falls may stand, if good Right Hand 

Is first, not second best : 
Who weeps may sing, if kindly Heart 

Has lodg6d in his breast. 
The humblest board has dainties poured, 

When they sit down to dine : 
The crust they eat is honey-sweet. 

The water good as wine. 
They fill the purse with honest gold. 

They lead no creature wrong ; — 
So heavily fall the hammer-stroke ! ' 

Merrily sound the song ! 

Without these twain, the poor complain 

Of evils hard to bear ; 

But with them Poverty grows rich, 

And finds a loaf to spare ! 

15 
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Their looks are fire — their words inspire— 

Their deeds give courage high ; 
About their knees the children run, 

Or climb, they know not why. 
Who sails, or rides, or walks with them. 

Ne'er finds the journey long ; — 
So heavily fall the hammer-stroke ! 

Merrily sound the song ! 

C. Mackat. 



6LENABA. 

Oh ! heard ye yon pibroch sound sad in the gale, 
Where a band cometh slowly with weeping and wail ? 
Tis the Chief of Glenara laments for his dear ; 
And her sire and her people are called to her bier. 

Glenara came first with^the mourners and shroud ; 
Her kinsmen they followed, but mourned not aloud ; 
Their plaids all their bosoms were folded around ; 
They marched all in silence — they looked to the ground. 

In silence they reached over mountain and moor, 
To a heath where the oak-tree grew lonely and hoar ; 
** Now here let us place the gray stone of her cairn — 
Why speak ye no word f said Glenara the stern. 

** And tell me, I charge you, ye clan of my spouse, 
Why fold ye your mantles, why cloud ye your brows V* 
So spake the rude chieftain : no answer is made, 
But each mantle unfolding, a dagger displayed ! 

" I dreamed of my lady, I dreamed of her shroud," 
Cried a voice from the kinsmen, all wrathful and loud ; 
** And empty that shroud and that cofl&n did seem : 
Glenara ! Glenara ! now read me my dream !" 

Oh ! pale grew the cheek of that chieftain, I ween," 
When the shroud was unclosed, and no body was seen ; 
Then a voice from the kinsmen spoke louder in scorn — 
'Twas the youth that had loved the fair Ellen of Lorn, — 
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'* I dreamed of my lady, I dreamed of her grief ; 
I dreamed that her lord was a barbarous Chief ; 
On a rock of the ocean fair Ellen did seem ; 
Glenara ! Glenara ! now read me my dream !'* 

In dust low the traitor has knelt to the ground, 
And the desert revealed where his lady was found : 
From a rock of the ocean that beauty is borne ; — 
jS^ow joy t<^ the house of fair Ellen of Lorn ! 

CAVrBlLL. 



soNO OP THE wnrrEB tree. 

What a happy life was mine, 

When the sunbeams used to shine 
Like golden threads about my summer suit ! 

When my warp and woof of green 

Let enough of light between, 
Just to dry the dew that lingered at my root. 

What troops of friends I had, 

When my form was richly clad, 
When I was fair 'mid fairest things of earth ! 

Good company came round, 

And I heard no rougher sound 
Than childhood's laugh in bold and leaping mirth. 

The old man sat him down 

To note my emerald crown, 
And rest beneath my branches thick and bright ; 

The squirrel on the spray 

Kept swinging all the day, 
And the song-birds chattered to me through the night. 

The dreaming poet laid 

His soft harp in my shade 
And sung my beauty, chorused by the bee ; 

The village maiden came. 

To read her own dear name 
Carved on my bark, and bless the broad green tree. 
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The merry music breathed 

While the bounding dancers wreathed 

In mazy windings round my giant stem ; 

And the joyous words they poured, 
As they trod the chequered sward. 

Told the green tree was a worshipped thing by them. 

Oh, what troops of friends I had. 

To make my strong heart glad J. 
What kind ones answered to my rustling call ! 

I was hailed with smiling praise 

In the glowing summer days, 
And the beautiful green tree was loved by all. 

But the bleak wind has swept by, 
And the gray cloud dimmed the sky— 
My latest leaf has left my inmost bough ; 
I creak in grating tones, 
Like the skeleton's bleached bones, 
' And not a footstep seeks the old tree now. 

I stand at morning's dawn, 

The cheerless and forlorn ; 
The sunset comes and finds me still alone : 

The mates who shared my bloom 

Have left me in my gloom ; 
Birds, poet, dancers, children— all are gone. 

The hearts that turned this way 

When I stood in fine array. 
Forsake me now, as though I ceased to be : 

I win no painter's gaze, 

I hear no minstrel's lays — 
The very nest falls from the leafless tree. 

But the kind and merry train 

Will be sure to come again. 
With love and smiles as ready as of yore ; 

I must only wait to wear 

My robe so rich and fair 
And they, will throng as they have thronged before. 
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Oh ! ye who dwell in pride, 

With parasites beside^ 
Only lose your summer green leaves, and ye'll see 

That the courtly friends will change 

Into things all cold and strange, 
And forget ye as they do the winter tree. 

Eliza. Cook. 



THE HABCH OF TIUE. 

In the palace, in the cottage, 

By the river, by the rill. 
Time is ever marching onward, 

Ever onward — onward still : 

Never tiring, never resting. 
Neither bending to our will ; 

Hastening on with even footstep. 
Ever onward — onward stilL 

Secrets lost in dark oblivion, 
Human tongue shall never tell ; 

Time, their keeper, little heeding, 
Marches onward—onward stilL 

Dreams and echoes of the past. 
Waken in us mem*ry*s thrill ; 

Showing, by their silent teaching. 
Time is marching onward still. 

Anon. 



VICTOBIA'S TEAKS. 

" MAIDEN ! heir of kings ! 

A king has left his place ! 
The majesty of Death has swept 

All other from his face ! 
And thou upon thy mother's breast 

No bnger lean adown. 
But take the glory for the rest. 
And rule the land that loves thee best 1" 
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She heard and wept — 
She "wept, to wear a crown ! 

They decked her courtly halls ; 

They reined her hundred steeds ; 
They shouted at her palace gate, 

"A noble Queen succeeds !" 
Her name has stirred the mountain's sleep, 

Her praise has filled the town ; 
And mourners God had stricken deep. 
Looked hearkening up, and did not weep. 
Alone she wept, 

Who wept to wear a crown ! 

She saw no purples shine, 

For tears had dimmed her eyes ; 
She only knew her childhood's flowers 

Were happier pageantries ! 
And while her heralds played their part 

Those million shouts to drown — 
" God save the Queen !" from hill to mart- 
She heard through all her beating heart, 
• And turned and wept — 

She wept to wear a crown ! 

God save thee, weeping Queen ! 

Thou shalt be well beloved ! 
The tyrant's sceptre cannot move 

As those pure tears have moved ! 
The nature in thine eyes we see 

That tyrants cannot own — 
The love that guardeth liberties ! 
Strange blessing on the nation lies 
Whose Sovereign wept — 

Yea, wept to wear its crown ! 

God bless thee, weeping Queen, 
With blessing more divine ! 

And fill with happier love than earth's, 
That tender heart of thine ! 
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That when the thrones of earth shall be 

As low as graves brought down, 
A piercM hand may give to thee 
The crown which angels shout to see ! 
Thou wilt not weep 
To wear that heavenly crown ! 

Elizabbth BfiOTFiriKa. 



BTTLE, BSITAITNIA. 

When Britain first, at Heaven's eommand, 

Arose from out the azure main, 
This was the charter of the land, 
And guardian angels sang the strain : 
" Rule, Britannia, rule the waves — 
Britons never will be slaves 1" 

The nations not so bless'd as thee, 
Must in their turns to tyrants fall ; 

While thou shalt flourish great and free, 
The dread and envy of them alL 

Still more msgestic shalt thou rise, 
More dreadful from each foreign stroke"; 

As the loud blast that tears the skies 
Serves but to root thy native oak. 

Thee haughty tyrants ne'er shall tame : 
All their attempts to bend thee down 

Will but arouse thy gen'rous flame ; 
But work their woe and thy renown. 

To thee belongs the rural reign ; 

Thy cities shall with commerce shine ; 
All thine shall be the subject main. 

And every shore it circles thine. 

The Muses, still with freedom found, 
Shall to thy happy coast repair ; 
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BleRt isle ! with matchless beauty crowned, 
And manly hearts to guard the fair : 
" Rule, Britannia, rule the waves- 
Britons never will be slaves !" 

Thomson. 



THE TWO APSIL HOSHnTGS. 

We walked along, while bright and red 

Uprose the morning sun ; 
And Matthew stopped, he looked, and said, 

" The wiU of God be done." 

A village schoolmaster was he, 

With hair of glittering gray ; 
,As blithe a man as you could see 

On a spring hoHday. 

And on that momiDg, through the grass 

And by the steaming rills, 
We travelled merrily, to pass 

A day among the hills. 

" Our work," said I, " was well begun ; 

Then, from thy breast what thought, 
Beneath so beautiful a sun. 

So sad a sigh has brought ?" 

A second time did Matthew stop ; 

And fixing still his eye 
Upon the eastern mountain-top, 

To me he made reply :— 

" Yon cloud with that long purple cleft 

Brings fresh into my mind 
A day like this, which I have left 

Full thirty years behind. 

And just above yon slope of com 
Such colours, and no other, 
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Were in the sky that April morn, 
Of this the very brother. 

With rod and line I sued the sport 

Which that sweet season gave, 
And coming to the church, stopped short 

Beside my daughter's grave. 

Nine summers had she scarcely seen, 

The pride of all the vale ; 
And then she sang ; — she would have been 

A very nightingale. 

Six feet in earth my Emma lay ; 

And yet I loved her more — 
For so it seemed— than till that day 

I e'er had loved before. 

And turning from her grave, I met. 

Beside the churchyard yew, 
A blooming girl, whose hair was wet 

With points of morning dew. 

A basket on her head she bare ; 

Her brow was smooth and white : 
To see a child so very fair. 

It was a pure delight. 

No fountain from its rocky cave 

E'er tripped with foot so free ; 
She seemed as happy as a wave 

That dances on the sea. 

There came from me a sigh of pain 

Which I could ill confine ; 
I looked at her, and looked sJgain— 

And did not wish her mine !" 

Matthew is in his grave, yet now 

Hethinks I see him stand 
As at that moment, with a bough 

Of wilding in his hand. Wordsworth, 
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THE FOUITTAIV. 



Wb talked with open heart, and tongue 

Affectionate and true, 
A pair of friends, though I was young, 

And Matthew seventy-two. 

We lay beneath a spreading oak, 

Beside a mossy seat ; 
And from the turf a fountain broke. 

And gurgled at our feet. 

*' Now, Matthew," said I, " let us match 

This w^ater's pleasant tune, 
With some old Border song or catch, 

That suits a summer's noou. 

Or of the church-clock and the chimes 
Sing here beneath the shade. 

That half-mad thing of witty rhymes 
Which you last April made." 

In silence Matthew lay, and eyed 
The spring beneath the tree ; 

And thus the dear old man replied. 
The gray-haired man of glee : — 

" No check, no stay, this streamlet fears ; 

How mjerrily it goes ! 
'Twill murmur on a thousand years, 

And flow as now it flows. 

And here, on this delightful day, 

I cannot choose but think 
How oft, a vigorous man, I lay 

Beside this fountain's brink. 

My eyes are dim with childish tears. 
My heart is idly stirred, 
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For the same sound is in my ears 
Which in those days I heard. 

Thus fares it still in our decay ; 

And yet the wiser mind 
Mourns less for what Age takes away 

Than what it leaves behind. 

The blackbird amid leafy trees, 

The lark above the hill, 
Let loose their carols when they please. 

Are quiet when they will. 

With Kature neter do they wage 

A foolish strife : they see 
A happy youth, and their old age 

Is beautiful and free. 

But we are pressed by heavy laws ; 

And often, glad no more. 
We wear a face of joy, because 

We have been glad of yore. 

If there be one who need bemoan 

His kindred laid in earth, 
The household hearts that were his own — 

It is the man of mirth. 

My days, my friend, are almost gone. 

My life has been approved, 
And many love me ; but by none 

Am I enough beloved." — 



'O" 



" Now both himself and me he wrongs. 
The man who thus complains ! 

I live and sing my idle songs 
Upon these happy plains. 

And, Matthew, for thy children dead 

I'll be a son to thee !" — 
At this he grasped my hand, and said, 

" Alas ! that cannot be*" — 
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We rose up from the fountain-side, 
And down the smooth descent 

Of the green sheep-track did we glide, 
And through the wood we went ; 

And ere we came to Leonard's Bock, 

He sang those witty rhymes 
About the crazy old church-clock, 

And the bewildered chimes. 

WOBDSWORTH. 



FBOM INDIA. 

" Oh, come you from the Indies, and, soldier, can you tell 
Aught of the gallant 90th, and who are safe and well 1 
soldier, say my son is safe, (for nothing else I care,) 
And you shall have a mother's thanks — shall have a widow's 
prayer!' 



I" 



" Oh, Tve come from the Indies, Tve just come from the 

war, 
And well I know the 90th, and gallant lads they are : 
From colonel down to rank and file, I know my comrades 

well, 
And news I've brought for you, mother, your Robert bade 

me telL" 

" And do you know my Robert now ! oh, tell me, tell me 

true — 
soldier, tell me word for word all that he said to you ! 
His very words— my own boy's words— teU me every 

one! 
You little know how dear to his old mother is my son !"' 

"Through Havelock's fights and marches the 90th were 

there ; 
In all the gallant 90th did, your Robert did his share : 
Twice he went into Lucknow, untouched by steel or ball ; 
And you may bless your God, old dame, that brought him 

safe through alL" 
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'* Oh, thanks unto the living God, that heard his mother's 

prayer, 
The widow's cry that rose on high her only son to spare ! 
bless'd be God, that turned from him the sword and shot 

away ! — 
And what to his old mother did my darling bid you say 1" 

"Mother, he saved his coloneFs life, and bravely it was 

done ; 
In the despatch they told it all, and named and praised your 

son : 
A medal and a pension's his ; good luck to him, I say ; 
And he has not a comrade but will wish him well to-day." 

" Now, soldier, blessings on your tongue ! — husband, that 

you knew 
How well our boy pays me this day for all. that Pve gone 

through ; 
AU I have done and borne for him the long years since 

you're dead ! 
But, soldier, tell me how he looked, and all my Robert 

said." 

" He's bronzed, and tanned, and bearded, and you'd hardly 

know him, dame : 
We've made your boy into a man, but still his heart's the 

same; 
For often, dame, his talk's of you, and always to one tune ;— 
But there, his ship is nearly home, and he'll be with you 

soon." 

" Oh ! is he really coming home, and shall I really see 
My boy again, my own boy, home? and when, when will it 

be? 
Did you say soon?" — "Well, he is home; keep cool, old 

dame ; he's here." — 
** Robert ! my own blessed boy !"— " mother! — mother 

dear !" 

W. BEKKBrr. * 
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EVENDra FBATEB AT A 6IBLS' SCHOOL. 

Hush ! 'tis a holy hour ! — ^the quiet room 
Seems like a temple, while yon soft lamp sheds 

A faint and starry radiance, through the gloom 
And the sweet stillness, down on bright young heads, 

With all their clustering locks untouched by care, 

And bowed — as flowers are bowed with night — in prayer. 

Gaze on ! — 'tis lovely !— childhood's lip and cheek 
Mantling beneath its earnest brow of thought ! 

Gaze ! yet what seest thou in those fair and meek 
And fragile things, as but for sunshine wrought 1 

Thou seest what grief must nurture for the sky, — 

What death must fashion for eternity ! 

joyous creatures ! that will sink to rest 
Lightly, when those pure orisons are done. 

As birds with slumber's honey-dew oppressed, 
'Midst the dim folded leaves, at set of sun, — 

Lift up your hearts ! though yet no sorrow lies 

Dark in the summer-heaven of those clear eyes. 

Though fresh within your breaets the untroubled springs 

Of hope make melody where'er ye tread, 
And o'er your sleep bright shadows from the wings 

Of spirits visiting but youth be spread, 
Yet in those flute-like voices, mingling low, 
Is woman's tenderness — how soon her woe ! 

Her lot is on you ! — silent tears to weep ; 

A patient smile to wear through sufiering's hour ; 
And sumless riches, from afiection's deep^ 

To pour on broken reed.j a wasted shower ; 
And to make idols, and to find them clay, 
And to bewail that worship ; — therefore pray ! 

Her lot is on you ! — to be foimd untired. 
Watching the stars out by the bed of pain, 
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With a pale cheek, and yet a brow inspired, 

And a true heart of hope, though hope be vain ; 
Meekly to bear with wrong, to cheer decay, 
And, oh ! to love through all things ! — therefore pray ! 

And take the thought of this calm vesper-time, 
With its low murmuring sounds and silvery light, 

On through the dark days fading from their prime. 
As a sweet dew to keep your souls from blight ! 

Earth will forsake — oh ! happy to have given 

The unbroken heart's first fragrance unto Heaven ! 

B. Babton. 



WE'LL BIDE TOGETHER. 

Great tears rolled down his rugged cheek, 

Who ne'er for years had wept, 
Till pillowed on his aged breast 

The little outcast slept ; 
And while he viewed the early marks 

Of sorrow and neglect, 
Some pitying angel bade him then 

That orphan child protect. 
" Thou canst not brave," he softly said, * 

" Poor bird, the bitter weather, 
Alone in this bleak world — ah, no ! 

Please God, we'll bide together." 

A smile was on the old man's face, 

He wore a look of pride. 
As Gerty, when the spring returned. 

Came tripping by his side. 
Her trembling hand in his he held : 

" Ah ! Heaven was kind to me," 
He said, " who sent this orphan child, 

My joy in age to be. 
'Tis sweet to rove this old green lane, 

And feel this balmy weather, 
And know that I am not alone — 

Thank Heaven ! we bide together." 
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At length the old man's limbs grew weak, 

His eyes grew pale and dim : 
The helpless child he sheltered first, 

Became a guide to him ; 
And when, as in a quiet dream, 

His spirit passed away, 
'Twas she who knelt beside his couch 

Whose lips he taught to pray. 
Alone she wanders through the lane 

They roved in summer weather. 
And gazing on the stars, she sighs, 

" We there may bide together !" 

J. E. Carpenter. 



WOODMAir, SFABE THAT TBEE. 

Woodman', spare that tree ! 

Touch not a single bough ! 
In youth it sheltered me. 

And I'll protect it now. 
'Twas my forefather's hand 

That placed it near his cot : 
There, woodman, let it stand — 

Thy axe shall harm it not ! 

That old familiar tree, 

Whose glory and renown 
Are spread o'er land and sea, 

And wouldst thou hew it down 1 
Woodman, forbear thy stroke ! 

Cut not its earth-bound ties ; 
Oh, spare that aged oak, 

Now towering to the skies ! 

When but an idle boy, 
I sought its grateful shade ; 

In all their gushing joy. 
Here, too, my sisters played. 

My mother kissed me here ; 
My father pressed my hand — 
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Forgive this foolish tear, 
But let that old oak stand ! 

My heart-strings round thee cling 

Close as thy bark, old friend ! 
Here shall the wild-bird sing. 

And still thy branches bend. 
Old tree, the storm still brave ! 

And, woodman, leave the spot ; — 

While Fve a hand to save, 

Thy axe shaU harm it not ! 

G. P. Morris. 



THE sisnra moon. 

The moon is up ! How calm and slow 

She wheels above the hill ! 
The weary winds forget to blow, 

And all the world lies stilL 

The way-worn travellers with delight 

The rising brightness see^ 
Revealing all the paths and plains. 

And gilifing every tree. 

It glistens where the hurrying stream 

Its little ripple leaves ; 
It falls upon the forest shade, 

And sparkles on the leaves. 

So once, on Judah's evening hills, 
The heavenly lustre spread ; 

The gospel sounded from the blaze, 
And shepherds gazed with dread. 

And still that light upon the world 

Its guiding splendour throws ; 
Bright in the opening hours of life, 
But brighter at the close. 

Pkabodt. 
16 
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THE PIED PIPER OF HAMELDT. 

Hamelin town's in Brunswick, 

By famous Hanover city : 
The River Weser, deep and wide, 
Washes its wall on the southern side ; 
A pleasanter spot you never spied ; 

But, when begins my ditty, 
Almost five hundred years ago, 
To see the townsfolk suffer so 

From vermin, was a pity. 

Rats ! 

They fought the dogs, and killed the cats. 

And bit the babies in the cradles ; 
And ate the cheeses out of the vats. 

And licked the soup from the cooks* own ladles ; 
Split open the kegs of salted sprats, 
Made nests inside men*s Sunday hats, 
And even spoiled the women*s chats, 

By drowning their speaking 

With shrieking and squeaking 
In fifty different sharps and flats. 

At last the people in a body 

To the Town Hall came flocking : 
"'Tis clear," cried they, " our mayor's a noddy ; 

And as for our corporation — shocking : 
To think we buy gowns lined with ermine 
For dolts that can't or won't determine 
What's best to rid us of our vermin ! 
You hope, because you're old and obese. 
To find in the furry civic robe ease. 
Rouse up, sirs ! Give your brains a racking 
To find the remedy we're lacking. 
Or, sure as fate, we'll send you packing ! " 
At this the mg,yor and corporation 
Quaked with a mighty consternation. 
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An hour they sate in council ; 

At length the mayor broke silence : 
" For a guilder I'd my ermine gown sell ; 

I wish I were a mile hence ! 
It*8 easy to bid one rack one's brain — 
I'm sure my poor head aches again, 
I've scratched it so, and all in vain. 
for a trap, a trap, a trap !" 
Just as he said this, what should hap 
At the chamber door but a gentle tap 1 
" Bless us !" cried the mayor, " what's that ]" 
" Only a scraping of shoes on the mat ; 
Anything like the sound of a rat 
Makes my heart go pit-a-pat !" 
" Come in !" the mayor cried, looking bigger ; 
And in did come the strangest figure ! 
His queer long coat, from heel to head, 
Was half of yellow and half of red ; 
And he himself was tall and thin, 
With sharp blue eyes, each like a pin. 
And light loose hair, yet swarthy skin ; 
No tuft oUr cheek, nor beard on chin. 
But lips where smiles went out and in — 
There was no guessing his kith and kin. 
And nobody could enough admire 
The tall man and his quaint attire : 
Quoth one, " It's as my great grandsire. 
Starting up at the trump of doom's tone, 
Had walked this way from his painted tombstone !" 

He advanced to the council table, 

And " Please your honours," said he, " Fm able. 

By means of a secret charm, to draw 

All creatures living beneath the sun. 

That creep, or swim, or fly, or run. 
After me so as you never saw ! 
And I chiefly use my charm 
On creatures that do people harm — 
The mole, the toad, and newt, and viper ; 
And people call me the Pied Piper." 
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To pay this sum to a wandering fellow 
With a gipsy coat of red and yellow ! 
-" Besides," quoth the mayor, with a knowing wink, 
" Our business was done at the river's brink ; 
We saw with our eyes the vermin sink, 
And what's dead can't come to life, I think : 
So, friend, we're not the folks to shrink 
From the duty of giving you something to drink, 
And a matter of money to put in your poke; 
But as for the guilders, what we spoke 
Of them, as you very well know, was in joke. 
Besides, our losses have made us thrifty ; — 
A thousand guilders ! Come, take fifty ! " 

The piper's face fell, and he cried, 
"No trifling ! I can't wait ; beside 
I've promised to visit by dinner time 
Bagdat, and accept the prime 
Of the head cook's pottage, all he's rich in. 
For having left in the caliph's kitchen 
Of a nest of scorpions no survivor — 
With him I proved no bargain-driver ; 
With you don't think I'll bate a stiver ! 
And folks who put me in a passion 
May find me pipe to another fashion." 

"Howl" cried the mayor, "d'ye think I'll brook 

Being worse treated than a cook? 

Insulted by a lazy ribald. 

With idle pipe and vesture piebald? 

You threaten us, fellow ! Do your worst ; 

Blow your pipe there, till you burst." 

Once more he stepped into the street. 

And to his lips again 

Laid his long pipe of smooth straight cane ; 
And ere he blew three notes (such sweet. 

Soft notes as yet musician's cunning 
Never gave the enraptured air) 
There was a rustling that seemed like a bustling 
Of merry crowds justling at pitching and hustling 
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Small feet were pattering, — wooden shoes clattering, 
Little hands clapping, — and little tongues chattering ; 
And like fowls in a farmyard, when barley is scattering, 

Out came the children running i 
All the little boys and girls, 
With rosy cheeks and flaxen curls, 
And sparkling eyes and teeth like pearls, 
Tripping and skipping, ran merrily after 
The wonderful music, with shouting and laughter. 

The mayor was dumb, and the council stood 

As if they were changed into blocks of wood, — 

Unable to move a step, or cry 

To the children merrily skipping by, — 

And could only follow with the eye 

That joyous crowd at the piper's bacL 

But how the mayor was on the rack. 

And the wretched council's bosoms beat, 

As the piper turned from the High Street, 

To where the Weser rolled its waters, 

Eight in the way of their sons and daughters ! 

However, he turned from south to west. 

And to Koppelberg Hill his steps addressed. 

And after him the children pressed ; — 

Great was the joy in every breast. 

" He never can cross that mighty top ! 

He's forced to let the piping drop. 

And we shall sec our children stop!" 

When, lo ! as they reached the mountain's side, 

A wondrous portal opened wide. 

As if a cavern was suddenly hollowed ; 

And the piper advanced and the children followed - 

And when all were in to the very last, 

The door in the mountain's side shut fast ! 

Did I say all? No ; one was lame. 
And could not dance the whole of the way ; 

And in after years if you would blame 
His sadness, he was used to aay, 
*' It's dull in our town si ace my playmates left ; 
I can't forget that I'm bereft 
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Of all the pleasant sights they see, 

Which the piper also promised me ; 

For he led us, he said, to a joyous land, 

Joining the town and just at hand, 

Where waters gushed and fruit-trees grew, 

And flowers put forth a fairer hue. 

And everything was strange and new : 

The sparrows were brighter than peacocks here, 

And their dogs outran our fallow-deer ; 

And honey-bees had lost their stings. 

And horses were bom with eagles* wings. 

And just as I became assured 

My lame foot would be speedily cured, 

The music stopped, and I stood still. 

And found myself outside the hill. 

Left alone against my will, 

To go now limping as before, 

And never hear of that country naore !" 

Alas, alas for Hamelin ! 

There came into many a burgher^s pate 

A text which says that heaven's gate 

Opes to the rich at as easy rate 
As the needle's eye takes a camel in ! 
The mayor sent east, west, north, and south. 
To offer the piper, by word of mouth, 

Wherever it was men's lot to find him. 
Silver and gold to his heart's content, 
If he'd only return the way he went, 

And bring the children behind him. 

But soon they saw 'twas a lost endeavour, 
For piper and dancers were gone for ever. 
And the better in memory to fix 
The place of the children's last retreat. 
They called it the Pied Piper's Street ; 
Where any one playing on pipe or tabor 
Was sure for the future to lose his labour ; 
Nor suffered they hostelry or tavern 
To shock with mirth a street so solemn : 
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But opposite the place of the caver u 
They wrote the story on a column, 
And on the great church window painted 
The same, to make the world acquainted 
How their children were stolen away ; 
And there it stands to this very day. 
And I must not omit to say 
That in Transylvania there's a tribe 
Of alien people, that ascribe 
The outlandish ways and dress. 
On which their neighbours lay such stress, 
To their fathers and mothers having risen 
Out of some subterranean prison 
Into which they were trepanned, 
Long ago, in a mighty band, 
Out of Hamelin town in Brunswick land ; 
But how, or why, they don't understand. 

Egbert Browniro. 



THE SUUOTE MOTHES. 

She stood upon the loftiest peak, 

Amidst the dark-blue sky ; 
A bitter smile was on her cheek, 

And a dark flash in her eye. 

" Dost thou see them, boy 1 through the dusky pines. 
Dost thou see where the foemen's armour shines 1 
Hast thou caught the gleam of the conqueror's crest '( 
My babe ! that I cradled on my breast ! 
Wouldst thou spring from thy mother's arms with joy ? 
—That sight hath cost thee a father, boy !" 

For in the rocky strait beneath 

Lay Sullote sire and son ; 
They had heaped high the piles of death, 

Before the pass was won. 

" They have crossed the torrent, and on they come ! 
"Woe for the mountain hearth and home I 
There, where the hunter laid by his spear ; 
There, where the lyre hath been sweet to hear; 
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There, where I sang thee, fair babe, to sleep, 
Nought but the blood-stain our race shall keep ! *" 

And now the horn's loud blast was heard. 

And now the cymbal's clang. 
Till even the upper air was stirred, 

As cliffs and hollows rang. 

" Hark ! they bring music, my joyous child ! 

What saith the trumpet to Suli's wild ? 

Doth it light thine eye with so quick a fire, 

As it' at a glimpse of thine armM sire ? 

— Still ! — be thou still ! — there are brave men low — 

Thou wouldst not smile couldst thou see him now ! " 

But nearer came the clash of steel, 

And louder swelled the horn ; 
And farther yet the tambour's peal, 

Through the dark paas was borne. 

" Hear'st thou the sounds of their savage mirth ? 
Boy, thou wert free when I gave thee birth ! 
Free, and how cherished ! my warrior's son. 
He, too, hath bless'd thee, as I have done ; 
Ay, and unchained must his loved ones be — 
Freedom, young Suliote, for me and thee ! " 

And from the arrowy peak she sprung. 

And fast the fair child bore ; 
A veil upon the wind was flung — 

A cry — and all was o'er ! 

Hemans. 



BEBNABDINE DU BOBK. 

King Hekjry sat upon his throne, 
And, full of wrath and scorn. 

His eye a recreant knight surveyed- 
Sir Bernardine du Born* 
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And he that haughty glance returned, 

Like lion in his lair, 
Aiid loftily his unchanged brow 

Gleamed through his crispM hair. 

" Thou art a traitor to the realm ! 

Lord of a lawless band ! 
The bold in speech, the fierce in broi]. 

The troubler of our land ! 
Thy castles and thy rebel towers 

Are forfeit to the crown ; 
And thou beneath the Norman axe 

Shalt end thy base renown ! 

Deign'st thou no word to bar thy doom, 

Thou with strange madness fired ? 
Hath reason quite forsook thy breast?" 

Plantagenet inquired. 
Sir Bernard turned him towards the king, 

And blenched not in his pride : 
" My reason failed, most gracious liege, 

The year Prince Henry died." 

Quick, at that name, a cloud of woe 

Passed o'er the monarch's brow ; 
Touched was that bleeding chord of love 

To which the mightiest bow; 
And backward swept the tide of years : 

Again his first-born moved, — 
The fair, the graceful, the sublime. 

The erring, yet beloved : 

And ever, cherished by his side. 

One chosen friend was near, 
To share in boyhood's ardent sport, 

Or youth's untamed career ; 
With him the merry chase he sought. 

Beneath the dewy morn. 
With him in knightly tourney rode 

This Bemardine du Born. 
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Then in the mourning father's soul 

Eack trace of ire grew dim, 
And what his buried idol loved 

Seemed cleansed of guilt to him ; 
And faintly through his tears he spoke : — 

" God send his grace to thee ! 
And, for the dear sake of the dead, 

Go forth unscathed and free/* 

SiGOURNET. 



BALLAD Of ROSABELLE. 

Oh, listen, listen, ladies gay ! 

No haughty feat of arms I tell ; 
Soft is the note, and sad the lay, 

That mourns the lovely Rosabelle. 

" Moor, moor the barge, ye gallant crew ! 

And, gentle ladye, deign to stay ! 
Rest thee in Castle Ravensheugh, 

Nor tempt the stormy Firth to-day. 

The blackening wave is edged with white ; 

To inch and rock the sea-mews fly ; 
The fishers have heard the Water Sprite, 

Whose screams forebode that wreck is nigh 

Last night the gifted seer did view 
A wet shroud swathed round ladye gay ; 

Then stay thee. Fair, in Ravensheugh : 
Why cross the gloomy Firth to-day ? " — 

* 'Tis not because Lord Lindesay's heir 
To-night at Roslin leads the ball ; 

But that my ladye-mother there 
Sits lonely in her castle hall. 

'Tis not because the ring they ride, 
And Lindesay at the ring rides well ; 

But that my sire the wine will chide, 
If 'tis not filled by Rosabella"— 
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0*er Roslin all that dreary night 
A wondrous blaze was seen to gleam ;— 

'Twas broader than the watch-fire light, 
And redder than the bright moonbeanu 

It glared on Roslln's castled rock, 

It ruddied all the copse-wood glen ; 
'Twas seen from Dryden's groves of oak, 

And seen from cavemed Hawthomden. 

Seemed all on fire that chapel proud. 
Where Koslin*s chiefs uncoffined lie ; 

Each baron, for a sable shroud, 
Sheathed in his iron panoply. 

Seemed all on fire within, around. 

Deep sacristy and altar's pale ; 
Shone every pillar foliage-bound, 

And glimmered all the dead men's mail. 

Blazed battlement and pinnet high. 
Blazed every rose-carved buttress fair — 

So still they blaze when fate is nigh 
The lordly Hue of high St. Clair. 

There are twenty of Rosliu's barons bold 
Lie buried within that proud chapelle ; 

Each one the holy vault doth hold — 
But the sea holds lovely Kosabelle ! 

And each St. Clair was buried there, 
With candle, with book, and with knell : 

But the sea-caves rung, and the wild winds sung, 
The dirge of lovely Kosabelle. 

Sir Wait KB Soott. 
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A STORM. 



'Tis pleasant, by the cheerful hearth, to hear 
Of tempests, and the dangers of the deep, 
And pause at times, and feel that we are safe, 
Then listen to the perilous tale again, 
And, with an eager and suspended soul, 
Woo terror to delight us. But to hear 
The roaring of the raging elements ; 
To know all human skill, all human strength. 
Avail not ; to look round and only see 
The mountain wave incumbent with its weight 
Of bursting waters o'er the reeling bark, — 
This is indeed a dread and awful thing ! 
And he who hath endured the horror once 
Of such an hour, doth never hear the storm 
Howl round his home, but he remembers it, 
And thinks upon the suffering mariner. 



SOUTHEY. 



THE VETESAN TAB. 

A MARINER, whom fate compelled 

To make his home ashore. 
Lived in yon cottage on the mount, 

With ivy mantled o'er ; 
Because he could not breathe beyond 

The sound of ocean's roar. 

He placed yon vane upon the roof. 
To mark how stood the wind ; 

For breathless days and breezy- days 
Brought ba<jk old times to mind, 

When rocked amid the shrouds, or on 
The sunny deck reclined. 

And in his spot of garden ground 
All ocean plants were met — 

Salt lavender, that lacks perfume, 
With scented mignonette ; 
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And blending with the rose's bloom 
Sea-thistles freaked with jet. 

Models of cannoned ships of war, 

Rigged out in gallant style ; 
Pictures of Camperdown's red fight, 

And Nelson at the Nile, 
Were round his cabin hung, his hours, 

When lonely, to beguile. 

And there were charts and soundings, made 

By Anson, Cook, and Bligh ; 
Fractures of coral from the deep, 

And storm-stones from the sky ; 
Shells from the shores of gay Brazil ; 

Stuffed birds, and fishes dry. 

Old Simon had an orphan been— 

No relative had he : 
E'en from his childhood was he seen 

A haunter of the quay ; 
So at the age of raw thirteen 

He took him to the sea. 

Four years on board a merchantman 

He sailed— a growing lad ; 
And all the isles of Western Ind, 

In endless summer clad. 
He knew— from pastoral St. Lucie 

To palmy Trinidad. 

But sterner life was in his thoughts. 

When, 'mid the sea-fight's jar, 
Stooped Victory from the battered shtouds 

To crown a British tar ; — 
'Twas then he went — a volunteer — 

On board a man-of-war. 

Through forty years of storm and shine 
He ploughed the changeful deep ; 
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From where, beneath the tropic line, 

The wingM fishes leap, 
To where frost rocks the polar seas 

To everlasting sleep. 

I recollect the brave old man — 

Methinks upon my view 
He comes again— his varnished hat. 

Striped shirt, and jacket blue; 
His bronzed and weather-beaten cheek, 

Keen eye, and plaited queue. 

Yon turfen bench the veteran loved. 
Beneath the threshold tree ; 

For from that spot he could survey 
The broad expanse of sea, — 

That element where he so long 
Had been a rover free ! 

And lighted up his faded face, 

When, drifting in the gale. 
He with his telescope could catch. 

Far off, a coming sail : 
It was a music to his ear 

To list the sea-mew's wail ! 

Oft would he tell how, under Smith, 

Upon the Egyptian strand, 
Eager to beat the boastful French, 

They joined the men on land. 
And plied their deadly shots, intrenched 

Behind their bags of sand. 

And when he told how through the Sound, 

With Nelson in his might. 
They passed the Cronberg batteries, 

To que]l the Dane in fight, 
His voice with vigour filled again — 

His veteran eye with light ! 
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But chiefly of hot Trafalgar 

The brave old man would speak ; 
And when he showed his oaken stump, 

A glow sufifused his cheek, 
While his eye filled— for wound on wound 

Had left him worn and weak. 

Ten years, in vigorous old age, 

Within that cot he dwelt— 
Tranquil as falls the snow on snow 

Life's lot to him was dealt ; 
But came infirmity at length, 

And slowly o'er him stealt 

We missed him on our seaward walk ; 

The children went no more 
To listen to his evening talk 

Beside the cottage-door ; — 
Grim palsy held him to the bed 

Which health eschewed before. 

'Twas harvest-time ; — day after day 

Beheld him weaker grow ; 
Day after day his labouring pulse 

Became more faint and slow ; 
For in the chambers of his heart 

Life's fire was burning low. 

Thus did he weaken and he wane, 

Till frail as frail could be ; 
But duly at the hour which brings 

Homeward the bird and bee, 
He made them prop him in his couch. 

To gaze upon the sea. 

And now he watched the moving boat, 

And now the moveless ships. 
And now the western hills remote, 

With gold upon their tips. 
As ray by ray the mighty sun 

Went down in calm eclipse. 

17 
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Welcome as homestead to the feet 

Of pilgrim, travel-tired, 
Death to old Simon's dwelling came— 

A thing to be desired ; 
And, breathing peace to all around, 

The man of war expired. 

MofR. 



THE FUNESAL AT SEA. 

Deep mists hung over the mariner's grave, 

When the holy funeral rite was read ; 
And every breath on the dark blue wave 

Seemed hushed, to hallow the friendless dead. 

And heavily heaved on the gloomy sea 
The ship that sheltered that homeless one, 

As though his funeral hour should be 
When the waves were still and the winds were gone. 

And there he lay, in his coarse, cold shroud, 
And strangers were round the cofSnless ; 

Not a kinsman was seen among the crowd — 
Not an eye to weep, nor a lip to bless. 

No sound from the church's passing-bell 

Was echoed along the pathless deep, 
The hearts that were far away to tell 

Where the mariner lies in his lasting sleep. 

Not a whisper then lingered upon the air : 
O'er his body one moment his mess-mates bent ; 

But the plunging sound of the dead was there, 
And the ocean is now his monument. 

But many a sigh, and many a tear. 

Shall be breathed and shed, in the hours to come, — 

When the widow and fatherless shall hear 

How he died, far, far from his happy home. 

Finn. 
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THE HATIVITT. 



A STAB appeared, and peaoeM threw 

Around its holy ray ; 
It canght the £Eiithful Magi's view, 

It led the wondrous way 
From far-famed Persia's smiling bowers, 
Fair land of beauty, fruits, and flowers. 

Each heart throughout the gazing throng 

What anxious gladness fills, 
While slowly moved that star along 

O'er Judah's sacred hills, 
And- softly fixed its mellow light 
On distant Bethlehem's joyful night! 

There — unknown to rich and great, 
Or the perfumed halls of state, 
Where the golden lamps so bright 
Mock the silence of the night. 
And the strains of music tender 
Rise and fall 'mid scenes of splendour, — 

The Prince of Peace, so young, so fair, 

In lowly state was sleeping ; 
While near, with kind parental care, 

His mother watch was keeping. 
The Magi viewed the Bless'd of Heaven, 
Their joy was full — their gifts were given. 
Let the sound of the sweet harp of Judah arise ! 
Let the hymns of the Gentiles ascend to the skies I 

Campbell. 



THE LOSS 07 THE SALDA5AH. 

[The SkddAnah frigate, of thirty-elght gnns, sailed from Lovgh Swilly, in 
the north of Ireland, on a oroise, November 30, 1811, and enconntering a 
dreadful gale, was four dajs after driven ashore, and wrecked on the rooks 
at the month of the bay or longh which she had reoentljr left, when, of 
three hundred persons on board, not one escaped.] 

" Britannia rules the waves 1" 
Hcard'st thou that dreadful roar? 
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Hark ! 'tis bellowed from the caves 
Where Lough Swiliys billow raves, 
And three hundred British graves 
Taint the shore. 

No voice of life was there — 
'lis the dead that raise that cry ! 
The dead, who raised no prayer 
As they sank in wild despair, 
Chant in scorn that boastful air, 
Where they lie. 

" Rule, Britannia," sang the crew 
When the stout Baldanah sailed ; 
And her colours, as they flew. 
Flung the warrior-cross* to view. 
Which in battle to subdue 
Ne'er had failed. 

Bright rose the laughing mom — 
That mom that sealed her doom — 
Dark and sad is her retum. 
And the storm-lights faintly bum. 
As they toss upon her stem, 
'Mid the gloom. 

From the lonely beacon's height, 
As the watchmen gazed around. 
They had seen their flashing light 
Drive swift athwart the night ; 
Yet the wind was fair, and right 
For the Sound. 

But no mortal power shall now 
That crew and vessel save ; — 
They are shrouded as they go 
In a hurricane of snow. 
And the track beneath her prow 
Is their grave. 

* WarHor-cross, the ttnion flag, the natiottal eiuUgn of Gteat CriiAin. 
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There are spirits of the deep, 
Who, when the warrant's given, 
Rise raging from their sleep,^ 
On rock or mountain steep, 
Or 'mid thunder-clouds that keep 
The wrath of Heaven. 

High the eddying mists are whirled, 
As they rear their giant forms ; 
See ! their tempest-flag's imfurled — 
Fierce they sweep the prostrate world. 
And by them the lightning's hurled 
Through the storms. 

O'er Swill/s rocks they soar, 
Commissioned watch to keep ; 
Down, down, with thundering roar, 
The exulting demons pour ; — 
The Saldanah floats no more 
O'er the deep ! 

The dread behest is past ! 
All is silent as the grave ; 
One shriek was first and last — 
Scarce a death-sob drank the blast, 
As sank her towering mast 

Beneath the wave. 

" Britannia rules the waves !" 

Oh ! vain and impious boast ! 

60 mark, presumptuous slaves, 

Where He, who sinks or saves, 

Strews the sand with countless graves 

Round your coast. 

T. Sheridan. 

BERKASDO AND EDTG ALFHOKSO. 

With some good ten of his chosen men, 

Bernardo hath appeared 
Before them all in the palace hall, 

The lying king to beard. 
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With cap in hand and eye on ground, 

He came in reverent guise ; 
But ever and anon he frowned, 

And flame broke from his eyes. 

"A curse upon thee," cries the king, 

"Who com'st unhid to me ! 
But what from traitor's blood should spring, 

Save traitor like to thee ] 
His sire, lords, had a traitor's heart, — 

Perchance our champion brave 
May think it were a pious part 

To share Don Sancho's grave." 

" Whoever told this tale. 

The king hath rashness to repeat," 
Cries Bernard, "here my gage I fling 

Before the liar's feet. 
No treason was in Sancho's blood — 

No stain in mine doth lie : 
Below the throne, what knight will own 

The coward calumny? 

Ye swore upon your kingly faith 

To set Don Sancho free ; 
But, curse upon your paltering breath ! 

The light he ne'er did see : 
He died in dungeon cold and dim, 

By Alphonso's base decree ; 
And visage blind, and mangled limb. 

Were all they gave to me. 

The king that swerveth from his word, 

Hath stained his purple black : 
No Spanish lord shall draw his sword 

Behind a liar's back. 
But noble vengeance shall be mine. 

And open hate I'll show ;— 
The king hath injured Carpio's line, 

And Bernard is his foe!" 
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" Seize— seize him !" loud the king doth scream : 

" There are a thousand here ; 
Let his foul blood this instant stream ; — 

What! caitiffs, do ye fear? 
Seize — seize the traitor!" But not one 

To move a finger dareth : 
Bernardo standeth by the throne, 

And calm his sword he bareth. 

He drew the falchion from its sheath, 

And held it up on high ; 
And all the hall was still as death ! — 

Cries Bernard, "Here am I; 
And here's the sword that owns no lord. 

Excepting Heaven and me : 
Fain would I know who dares its point — 

King, cond6, or grandee." 

Then to his mouth his horn he drew — 

It hung below his cloak ; 
His ten true men the signal knew, 

And through the ring they broke. 
With helm on head^ and blade in hand. 

The knights the circle brake, 
And back the lordlings 'gan to stand, 

And the false king to quake. 

"Ha! Bernard!" quoth Alphonso, 

" What means this warlike guise? 
Ye know full well I jested ; — 

Ye know your worth I prize !" 
But Bernard turned upon his heel, 

And, smiling, passed away. 
Long rued Alphonso and Castile 

The jesting of that day ! 

J. G. LOOKHART. 
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THE BATTLE OF HASTIHOS. 

Across the ocean's troubled breast 

The base-born Norman came. 
To win for his helm a kingly crest, 

For his sons a kingly name ; 

And in his warlike band 

Came flashing fair and free 
The brightest swords of his father^s land. 

With the pomp of its chivalry. 

What doth the foe on England's field 9 

Why seeks he England's throne 1 
Has she no chiefs her arms to wield, 

No warrior of her ownl 

But, lo ! in regal pride 

Stem Harold comes again, 
With the waving folds of his banner dyed 

In the blood of the hostile Dane. 

The song, the prayer, the feast were o'er, 
The stars in heaven were pale, 

And many a brow was bared once more 
To meet the morning gale. 
At length the sun's bright ray 
Tinged the wide east with gold, 

And the misty veil of the morning gray 
Away from his forehead rolled. 

And all along each crowded tract 

His burning glance was thrown, 
Till the polished armour sent him back 

A lustre L'ke his own. 

Still flashed the silver sheen 

Along the serried lines. 
Where the deadly wood of spears was seen 

To rise like forest-pines. 

In either host was silence deep, 
Save the falchion's casual ring, 
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When a sound arose like the first dread sweep 

Of the distant tempest's wing ; 

Then burst the clamour out, 

Stm maddening more and more, 
Till the air grew troubled with the shout, 

As it is at the thunder^s roar. 

And the war was roused by that fearful cry, 

And the hosts rushed wildly on, 
Like clouds that sweep o'er the gloomy sky 

When summer days are gone. 

Swift as the lightning's flame 

The furious horseman passed. 
And the rattling showers of arrows came 

Like hailstones on the blast. 

The Island Phalanx firmly trod 

On paths all red with gore ; 
For the blood of their bravest stained the sod 

They proudly spumed before. 

But close and closer stiU 

They plied them blow for blow. 
Till the deadly stroke of the Saxon bill 

Cut loose the Norman bow. 

And the stubborn foemen turned to flee, 

With the Saxons on their rear, 
Like hounds when they lightly cross the lea 

To spring on the fallow-deer. 

Each war-axe gleaming bright 

Made havoc in its sway ; 
But in the mingled chase and flight 

They lost their firm array. 

From a mounted band of the Norman's best 

A vengeful cry arose ; 
Their lances long were in the rest. 

And they dashed upon their foes — 

On, on, in wild career : 

Alas for England, then, 
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When the furious thrust of the horsemen's spear 
Bore back the Kentish men ! 

They bore them back, that desperate band, 

Despite of helm or shield ; 
And the corslet bright and the gory brand 

Lay strewed on the battle-field. 

Fierce flashed the Norman's steel, 

Though soiled by many a stain ; 
And the iron tread of his courser's heel 

Crushed down the prostrate slain. 

But still for life the Saxons ply, 

In hope, or in despair. 
And their frantic leader^s rallying cry 

Kings in the noontide air. 

He toils ; but toils in vain ! 

The fatal arrow flies, 
The iron point has pierced his brain — 

The Island Monarch dies. 

The fight is o'er, and wide are spread 

The sounds of the dismal tale ; 
And many a heart has quailed with dread, 

And many a cheek is pale. 

The victor^s fears are past. 

The golden spoil is won, 
And England's tears are flowing fast 

In grief for England's son 

AfDoUOALL. 



DEATH OF THE FI&ST-BOBN. 

My sweet one, my sweet one, 

The tears were in my eyes 
When first I clasped thee to my heart, 

And heard thy feeble cries ; 
For I thought of all that I had borne, 

As I bent me down to kiss 
Thy cherry lips and sunny brow, 

My first-born bud of bliss ! 
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I turned to many a withered hope, 

To years of grief and pain, 
And the cruel wrongs of a bitter world 

Flashed o'er my boding brain ; 
I thought of friends grown worse than cold — 

Of persecuting foes. 
And I asked of Heaven if ills like these 

Must mar thy youth's repose ! 

I gazed upon thy quiet face, 

Half blinded by my tears. 
Till gleams of bliss, unfelt before. 

Came brightening on my fears ; — 
Sweet rays of hope, that fairer shone 

'Mid the clouds of gloom that bound them, 
As stars dart down their loveliest light 

When midnight skies are round them. 

My sweet one, my sweet one, 

Thy life's brief hour is o'er, 
And a father's anxious fears for thee 

Can fever me no more ! 
And for the hopes, the sun-bright hopes, 

That blossomed at thy birth. 
They too have lied, to prove how frail 

Aie cherished things of earth ! 

'Tis true that thou wert young, my child ; 

But though brief thy span below. 
To me it was a little age 

Of agony and woe ; 
For, from thy first faint dawn of life. 

Thy cheek began to fade, 
And my lips had scarce thy welcome breathed. 

Ere my hopes were wrapped in shade. 

Oh, the child in its hours of health and bloom. 

That is dear as thou wert then. 
Grows far more prized, more fondly loved. 

In sickness and in pain ; 
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And thus 'twas thine to prove, dear babe. 

When every hope was lost, 
Ten times more precious to my soul, 

For all that thou hadst cost ! 

Oradled in thy fair mother's arms, 

We watched thee, day by day, 
Pale like the second bow of heaven. 

As gently waste away ; 
And, sick with dark foreboding fears 

We dared not breathe aloud, 
Sat hand in hand, in speechless grief, 

To wait death's coming cloud ! 

It came at length : o'er thy bright blue eye 

The film was gathering fast. 
And an awful shade passed o'er thy brow— 

The deepest and the laat : 
In thicker gushes strove thy breath — 

We raised thy drooping head : 
A moment more— the final pang — 

And thou wert of the dead ! 

Thy gentle mother turned away, 

To hide her face from me, 
And murmured low of Heaven's behests. 

And bliss attained by thee : 
She would have chid me that I mourned 

A doom so bless'd as thine. 
Had not her own deep grief burst forth 

In tears as wild as mine I 

We laid thee down in thy quiet rest, 

And from thine infant brow 
Culled one soft lock of radiant hair — 

Our only solace now ; 
Then placed around thy beauteous corse, 

Flowers, not more fair and sweet — 
Twin rose-buds in thy little hands, 

And jasmine at thy feet. 



i 
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Thoagh other offspring still be ours, 

As fair perchanoe as thou, 
With all the beauty of thy cheek, 

The sunshine of thy brow, 
They never can replace the bud 

Our early fondness nursed : 
They may be lovely and beloved, 

But not, like thee, the Fibqt ! 

The First ! — how many a memory bright 

That one sweet word can bring. 
Of hopes that blossomed, drooped, and died. 

In life's delightful spring ; 
Of fervid feelings passed away — 

Those early seeds of bliss 
That germinate in hearts unseared 

By such a world as this ! 

My sweet one, my sweet one. 

My fairest and my First ! 
"When I think of what thou mightst have been, 

My heart is like to burst ; 
But gleams of gladness through my gloom 

Their soothing radiance dart, 
And my sighs are hushed, my tears are dried. 

When I turn to what thou art I 

Pure as the snow-flake ere it falls 

And takes the stain of earth, 
With not a taint of mortal life 

Except thy mortal birth, 
God bade thee early taste the spring 

For which so many thirst ; 
And bliss, eternal bliss is thine, 

My fairest and my First ! 

AukBio A. Watts. 
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TIME. 

Why sitt'st thou by that ruined hall, 
Thou aged carle so stern and gray? 

Dost thou its former pride recall, 
.Or ponder how it passed away] 

" KnoVst thou not me?" the deep voice cried, 
" So long enjoyed, so oft misused — 

Alternate, in thy fickle pride, 
Desired, neglected, and accused ? 

Before my breath, like blazing flax, 

Man and his marvels pass away ; 
And changing empires wane and wax. 

Are founded, flourish, and decay. 

Redeem thine hours — the space is brief- 
While in my glass the sand-grains shiver ; 

For measureless thy joy or grief, 
When Time and thou shalt part for ever !" 

Sir Walter Soott. 



AT A rUKERAL. 

Beneath out feet, and o*er our head. 

Is equal warning given ; — 
Beneath us lie the countless dead, 

Above us is the heaven ! 
Their names are graven on the stone, 

Their bones are in the clay ; 
And ere another day is done. 

Ourselves may be as they. 

Death rides on every passing breeze, 

He lurks in every flower ; 
Each season has its own disease. 

Its peril every hour ! 
Our eyes have seen the rosy light 

Of youth's soft cheek decay, 
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And Fate descend in sudden night 
On manhood's middle day. 

Turn, mortal, turn ! thy danger know ; 

Where'er thy foot can tread, 
Tlie earth rings hollow from below, 

And warns thee of her dead ! 
Turn, Christian, turn ! thy soul apply 

To truths divinely given ; — 

The bones that underneath thee lie 

Shall live for Hell or Heaven ! 

Heber. 



TEE OLD CLOCK ON THE STAIRS. 

Somewhat back from the village street 
Stands the old-fashioned country seat. 
Across its antique portico 
Tall poplar-trees their shadows throw ; 
And from its station in the hall 
An ancient time-piece says to all, — 
" For ever— never ! 
Never — for ever !" 

Half way up the stairs it stands. 
And points and beckons with its hands, 
From its case of massive oak, 
Like a monk, who, under his cloak. 
Crosses himself, and sighs, alas ! 
With sorrowful voice to all who pass, — 
" For ever — ^never ! 
Never — for ever !'* 

By day its voice is low and light ; 
But in the silent dead of night, 
Distinct as a passing footstep's fall. 
It echoes along the vacant hall, 
Along the ceiling, along the floor. 
And seems to say, at each chamber-door,- 
" For ever — never ! 
Never — for ever !" 
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Through days of sorrow and of mirth, 
Through days of death and days of birth, 
Through every swift vicissitude 
Of changeful time, unchanged it has stood ; 
And as if, like God, it all things saw. 
It calmly repeats those words of awe, — 
" For ever — ^never ! 
Never — ^for ever !" 

In that mansion used to be 
Free-hearted Hospitality ; 
His great fires up the chimney roared ; 
The stranger feasted at his board ; 
But, like the skeleton at the feast. 
That warning time-piece never ceased, — 
" For ever — never ! 
Never — for ever !" 

There groups of merry children played ; 
There youths and maidens dreaming strayed ; 
precious hours ! golden prime. 
And affluence of love and time ! 
Even as a miser counts his gold. 
Those hours the ancient time-piece told,— 
"Forever — never! 
Never — ^for ever !" 

From that chamber, clothed in white, 
The bride came forth on her wedding night ; 
There, in that silent room below, 
The dead lay in his shroud of snow ! 
And in the hush that followed the prayer 
Was heard the old clock on the stair, — 
" For ever— never ! 
Never— for ever !" 

All are scattered now and fled — 
Some are married, some are dead; 
And when I ask, with throbs of pain, 
"Ah ! when shall they all meet again]*' 
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As in the days long since gone by, 
The ancient time-piece makes reply, — 
" For ever — never ! 
Never — ^for ever !" 

Never here, for ever there. 
Where all parting, pain, and care, 
And death, and time shall disappear,— 
For ever there, but never here I 
The horologe of Eternity 
Sayeth this incessantly, — 
" For ever — ^never ! 
Never— for ever !" 

LOHOFILLOW. 



HOPE. 



White as a white sail on a dusky sea, 
When half the horizon's clouded and half free. 
Fluttering between the dun wave and the sky, 
Is Hope's last gleam in man's extremity. 
Her anchor parts ; but still her snowy sail 
Attracts our eye amidst the rudest gale — 
Though every wave she climbs divides us more. 
The heart still follows from the loneliest shora 

Brxov. 



lOGHnrVAB. 

Oh, young Lochinvar is come out of the west ! 
Through all the wide Border his steed was the best ; 
And save his good broadsword ho weapon had none— 
He rode all imarmed, and he rode all alone ! 
So faithful in love, and so dauntless in war. 
There never was knight like the young Lochinvar ! 

He stayed not for brake, and he stopped not for stone. 

He swam the Eske river where ford there was none ; 

But, ere he alighted at Netherby gate. 

The bride had consented — ^the gallant came late ; 

18 
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For a laggard in love, and a dastard in war, 
Was to wed the fair Ellen of brave Lochinvar ! 

So boldly he entered the Netherby hall, 

'Mong bride's men, and kinsmen, and brothers, and all ! 

Then spoke the bride's father, his hand on his sword — 

For the poor craven bridegroom said never a word : 

" come ye in -pesice here, or come ye in war — 

Or to dance at our bridal, young Lord Lochinvar 1" 

" I long wooed your daughter, my suit you denied : 
Love swells like the Solway, but ebbs like its tide ! 
And now I am come, with this lost love of mine 
To lead but one measure, drink one cup of wine ! 
There be maidens in Scotland, more lovely by far. 
Who would gladly be bride to the young LocKinvar!" 

The bride kissed the goblet ; the knight took it up, 
He quaffed off the wine, and he threw down the cup ! 
She looked down to blush, and she looked up to sigh — 
With a smile on her lips, and a tear in her eye. 
He took her soft hand, ere her mother could bar — 
" Now tread we a measure !" said young Lochinvar. 

So stately his form, and so lovely her face, 
That never a hall such a galliard did grace ! 
While her mother did fret, and her father did fume, 
And the bridegroom stood dangling his bonnet and plume, 
And the bride-maidens whispered, " 'Twere better by far 
To have matched our fair cousin with young Lochinvar T* 

One touch to her hand, and one word in her ear, 

When they reached the hall door, and the charger stood 

near, 
So light to the croupe the fair lady he swung. 
So light to the saddle before her he sprung ! 
" She is won ! we are gone, over bank, bush, and scaur ; 
Thej^ll have fleet steeds that follow!" quoth young 

Lochinvar. 
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There was mounting 'mong GrsBmes of the Netherby clan ; 

Fosters, Fenwicks, and Musgraves, they rode and they ran ; 

There was racing and chasing on Cannobie Lea, 

But the lost bride of Netherby ne'er did they see! — 

So daring in love, and so dauntless in war, 

Have ye e*er heard of gallant like young Lochinvar ! 

SiK Waltbr Soott. 



GEMS IBJOUH SHAKSPEABE. 
L— A mother's grief. 

There was not such a gracious creature bom. 
But now will canker-sorrow eat my bud. 
And chase the native beauty from his cheek. 
And he will look as hollow as a ghost, 
As dim and meagre as an ague's fit, 
And so he'll die ; and, rising so again, 
When I shall meet him in the court of heaven 
I shaU not know him : therefore never, never 
Must I behold my pretty Arthur more. 
***** 

Grief fills the room up of my absent child. 
Lies in his bed, walks up and down with me. 
Puts on his pretty looks, repeats his words, 
Remembers me of all his gracious parts, 
Stuffs out his vacant garments with his form : 
Then have I reason to be fond of grief 1 

II. — fear of death. 

Cowards die many times before their deaths : 

The valiant never taste of death but once. 

Of all the wonders that I yet have heard, 

It seems to me most strange that men should fear ; 

Seeing that death, a necessary end, 

Will come when it will come. 
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nL— AMBITION. 

But 'tis a common proof, 
That lowliuess is young Ambition's ladder, 
Whereto the climber upward turns his face : 
But when he once attains the upmost round, 
He then unto the ladder turns his back. 
Looks in the clouds, scorning the base degrees 
By which he did ascend. 

IV. — KEFLECTIONS ON UFB. 

To-MOREOW, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day. 
To the last syllable of recorded time ; 
And all our j'^esterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death. Out, out, brief candle ! 
Life's but a walking shadow ; a poor player. 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage, 
And then is heard no more ; it is a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing. 

V. — woman's tongue. 

Think you, a little din can daunt mine ears ? 
Have I not in my time heard lions roar ? 
Have I not heard the sea, puffed up with winds, 
Bage like an angry boar, chafed with sweat ? 
Have I not heard great ordnance in the field. 
And Heaven's artillery thunder in the skies? 
Have I not in a pitched battle heard 
Loud 'larums, neighing steeds, and trumpets' clang? 
And do you tell me of a woman's tongue, 
That gives not half so great a blow to the ear 
As will a chestnut in a farmer's fire ? 

VL— HONOUR. 

Honour travels in a strait so narrow, 

Where one but goes abreast : keep then the path ; 

For Emulation hath a thousand sons. 

That one by one pursue : if you give way, 
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Or hedge aside from the direct forthright, 
Like to an entered tide they all rush by, 
And leave you hindmost. 

VII. — AGAINST DELAY. 

Let's take the instant by the forward top ; 
For we are old, and on our quickest decrees 
The inaudible and noiseless foot of Time 
Steals ere we can e£fect them. 



THE CEEISTIAH PAUFES'S DEATH-BED. 

Tbead softly— bow the head — 
In reVrent silence bow ; 

No passing-bell doth toll, 

Yet an immortal soul 
Is passing now. 

Stranger! however great, 

With lowly rev'rence bow ; 
There's one in that poor shed — 
One by that paltry bed — 
Greater than thou. 

Beneath that beggar's roof, 
Lo i Death doth keep his state : 

Enter — no crowds attend ; 

Enter— no guards defend 
This palace gate. 

That pavement, damp and cold, 

No smiling courtiers tread ; 
One silent woman stands, 
Lifting with meagre hands 
A dying head. 

No mingling voices sound — 
An infant wail alone; 
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Of the bells, bells, bells, 
Of the bells, bells, bells, bells — 
To the rhyming and the chiming of the bells ! 

Hear the loud alarum bells — 
Brazen bells ! 
What a tale of terror now their turbulency tells ! 
In the startled ear of night 
How they scream out their afiright ! 
Too much horrified to speak, 
They can only shriek, shriek, 
Out of tune ! 
In a clamorous appealing to the mercy of the fire. 
In a mad expostulation with the deaf and frantic fire 
Leaping higher, higher, higher, 
"With a desperate desire, 
And a resolute endeavour 
Now, now to sit or never. 
By the side of the pale-faced moon. 
Oh, the bells, bells, bells ! 
What a tale their terror tells 

Of Despair ! 
How they clang, and clash, and roar ! 
What a horror they outpour 
On the bosom of the palpitating air ! 
Yet the ear it fully knows, 
By the twanging 
And the clanging, 
How the danger ebbs and flows ; 
Yet the ear distinctly tells. 
In the jangling 
And the wrangling. 
How the danger sinks and swells, 
By the sinking or the swelling in the anger of the bells — 
Of the bells— 
Of the bells, bells, bells, bells — 
In the clamour and the clangour of the bells ! 

Hear the tolling of the bells- 
Iron bells ! 
What a world of solemn thought their monody compels ! 
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In the silence of the night, 
How we shiver with aflfright 
At the melancholy menace of their tone ! 
For every sound that floats 
From the rust within their throats 

Is a groan ! 
And the people — ah, the people ! — 
They that dwell up in the steeple, 

All alone ! 
And who, tolling,^ tolling, tolling, 

In that muffled monotone, 
Feel a glory in so rolling 
On the human heart a stone— 
They are neither man nor woman — 
They are neither brute nor human — 
They are Ghouls ! 
And their king it is who tolls ; 
And he rolls, rolls, rolls, rolls 

A psean from the bells i 
And his merry bosom swells 

With the paean of the bells— 
And he dances and he yells ; 
Keeping time, time, time. 
In a sort of Kunic rhyme 
To the psMHi of the bells — 
Of the bells! 
Keeping time, time, time. 
In a sort of Runic rhyme. 
To the throbbing of the bells— 
Of the bells, bells, bells— 
To the sobbing of the bells ; 
Keeping time, time, time. 

As he knells, knells, knells. 
In a hftppy Runic rhyme, 
To the tolling of the bells — 
Of the bells, bells, bells. 
To the tolling of the bells— 
Of the bells, bells, bells, bells- 
Bells, bells, bells— 
To the moaning and the groaning of the bells. Fob. 
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« ONE GOOD TURN DESEBVES AHOTHEB." 

Willie Wag went to see Charlie Quirk, 

More famed for his books than his knowledge, 
In order to borrow a work 

He had looked for in vain over college. 
But Charlie replied, " My dear friend, 

You must know I have sworn and agreed, 
My books from my room not to lend ; 

But, pray, sit by my fire and read ! " 

Now it happened by chance on the morrow. 

That Quirk, with a cold, shivering air, 
Came his neighbour Will's bellows to borrow, 

His own being out of repair. 
But Willie replied, ** My dear friend, 

I have sworn and agreed, you must know. 
That my bellows I never will lend ; 

But, pray, sit by my fire and blow ! " 

Abon. 



THE LAST FABEWELL. 

Come, my brother, nearer, nearer, 

For my limbs are grqwing cold ; 
And thy presence seemeth dearer 

When thy arms around me fold. 
I am dying, brother, dying ; 

Soon you'll miss me in your berth, 
For my form will soon be lying 

'Neath the ocean's briny surf. 

Hearken to me, brother, hearken, 

I have something I would say, 
Ere the veil my vision darken, 

And I go fi'om hence away : 
I am going, surely going ; — 

But my hope in Clod is strong ; 
I am willing, brother, knowing 

That He doeth nothing wrong. 
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Tell my father, when you ^eet him, 

That in death I prayed for him ; 
Prayed that I might one day meet him 

In a world that's free from sin. 
Tell my mother — (God assist her, 

Now that she is growing old) — 
Say her child would glad have kissed her 

When his lips grew pale and cold. 

Listen, brother, catch each whisper, 

'Tis my wife I'd speak of now : 
Tell, oh tell her, how I missed her 

When the fever burned my brow ! 
Tell her, brother— -(closely listen, 

Don't forget a single word) — 
That in death my eyes did glisten 

With the tears her mem'ry stirred. 

• 

Tell her she must kiss my children, 

Like the kiss I last impressed ; 
Hold them as when last I held them, 

Folded closely to nay breast : 
Give them early to their Maker, 

Putting all her trust in God ; 
And he never will forsake her, 

For he's said so in his Word. 

Oh, my children ! Heaven bless them. 

They were all my life to me ; 
Would I could once more caress them, 

Ere T sink beneath the sea 1 
'Twas for them I crossed the ocean — 

What my hopes were, I'll not teU; 
But I've gained the better portion, 

For He doeth all things well 

Tell my sisters I remember 

Every kindly parting word ; ' 
And my heart has been kept tender 

By the thoughts their mem'ry stirred. 
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Tell them I ne'er reached the haven 
Where I sought the precious dust ; 

But I have gained that better land, 
Where the gold will never rust. 

Urge them to secure an entrance, 
For they'll find their brother there : 

Faith in Jesus, and repentance, 
Will secure for each a share. 

Hark 1 I hear my Saviour speaking— 
'Tis his voice, I know it well 

When I'm gone, oh, don't be weeping — 

Brother, here's my last farewell ! 

Anon. 



THE KITTEN. 

^Wanton droll, whose harmless play 
Beguiles the rustic's closing day. 
When drawn the evening fire about. 
Sit aged crone and thoughtless lout. 
And child upon his three-foot stool, 
Waiting till his supper cool ; 
And maid, whose cheek outblooms the rose, 
A 3 bright the blazing fagot glows— 
Who, bending to the friendly light. 
Plies her task with busy sleight ; 
Come, show thy tricks and sportive graces. 
Thus circled round with merry faces. 

Backward coiled, and crouching low, 
With glaring eyeballs watch thy foe, 
The housewife's spindle whirling round, 
Or thread, or straw, that on the ground 
Its shadow throws, by urchin sly 
Held out to lure thy roving eye ; 
Then, onward stealing, fiercely spring 
Upon the futile, faithless thing. 
Now wheeling round, with bootless skill. 
Thy bo-peep tail provokes thee still. 
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Aa oft beyond thy curving side 
Its jetty tip is seen to glide ; 
Till, from thy centre starting fair, 
Thou sidelong rear'st, with rump in air, 
Erected stiff, and gait awry. 
Like madam in her tantrums high: 
Though ne'er a madam of them all, 
Whose silken kirtle sweeps the haU, 
More varied trick and whim displays, 
To catch the admiring stranger^s gaze. 

And oft, beneath some urchin's hand, 
With modest pride, thou tak'st thy stand^ 
While many a stroke of fondness glides 
Along thy back and tabby sides. 
Dilated swells thy glossy fur, 
And loudly sings thy busy pur, 
As, timing well the equal sound. 
Thy clutching feet bepat the ground. 
And all their harmless claws disclose, 
Like prickles of an early rose ; 
While softly from thy whiskered cheek 
Thy half-closed eyes peer mild and meek. 

But not alone by cottage-fire 
Do rustics rude thy feats admire : 
The leamM sage, whose thoughts explore 
The widest range of human lore, 
Or with unfettered fancy fly * 

Through airy heights of poesy. 
Pausing, smiles with altered air. 
To see thee climb his elbow-chair. 
Or, struggling on the mat below. 
Hold warfare with his slippered toe. 
The widowed dame, or lonely maid. 
Who in the still, but cheerless shade 
Of home unsocial, spends her age, 
And rarely turns a lettered page ; 
Upon her hearth for thee lets fall 
The rounded cork, or paper ball, 
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Nor chides thee on thy wicked watch 
The ends of ravelled skein to catch, 
But lets thee have thy wayward will, 
Perplexing oft her sober skilJ. 

Whence hast thou, then, thou witless Pass, 
The magic power to charm us thus 1 
Is it, that in thy glaring eye 
And rapid movements we descry, 
While we at ease, secure from iU, 
The chimney-comer snugly fill, 
A lion darting on the prey, 
A tiger at his ruthless play ? 
Or is it, that in thee we trace, 
With all thy varied wanton grace, 
An emblem, viewed with kindred eye. 
Of tricksy, restless infancy ? 
Ah ! many a lightly sportive child, 
Who hath, like thee, our wits beguiled. 
To dull and sober manhood grown, 
With strange recoil our hearts disown. 
Even so, poor Kit ! must thou endure, 
When thou becom'st a cat demure. 
Full many a cuff and angry word, 
Chid roughly from the tempting board. 
And yet, for that thou hast, I ween, 
So oft our favoured playmate been. 
Soft be the change which thou shalt prove, 
When time hath spoiled thee of our love ; 
Still be thou deemed, by housewife fat, 
A comely, careful, mousing cat, 
Whose dish is, for the public good, 
Keplenished oft with savoury food. 

Nor, when thy span of life is past. 
Be thou to pond or dunghill cast ; 
But, gently borne on good man*s spade. 
Beneath the decent sod be laid, 
And children show, with glistening eyes. 
The place where poor old Pussy lies. 

JOAITNA BaILLIB. 
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HPW THET BBOUGHT THE GOOD ISTEWS FBOM GHENT TO AIX. 

I SPBANG to the stirrup, and Joris, aud he; 

I galloped, Dirck galloped, we galloped all three. 

"Good speed !" cried the watch, as the gate-bolts undrew; 

" Speed !" echoed the wall to us galloping through. 

Behind shut the postern, the lights sank to rest, 

And into the midnight we galloped abreast. 

Not a word to each other ; we kept the great pace 
Neck by neck, stride by stride, never changing our place ; 
I turned in my saddle and made its girth tight, 
Then shortened each stirrup, and set the pique right, 
BebucMed the cheek-strap, chained slacker the bit, 
Nor galloped less steadily Eoland a whit. 

'Twas moonset at starting ; but while we drew near 

Lokeren, the cocks crew and twilight dawned clear; 

At Boom, a great yellow star came out to see ; 

At Diiffeld, 'twas morning as plain as could be; 

And from Mechlin church-steeple we heard the half-chime, 

So Joris broke silence with, "Yet there is time!" 

At Aerschot, up leaped of a sudden the sun. 
And against him the cattle stood black every one, 
To stare through the mist at us galloping past ; 
And I saw my stout galloper, Roland, at last. 
With resolute shoulders, each butting away 
The haze, as some bluff river headland its spray; 

And his low head and crest, just one sharp ear bent back* 
For my voice, and the other pricked out on his track; 
And one eye's black intelligence — ever that glance 
O'er its white edge at me, his own master, askance ! 
And the thick heavy spume-flakes which aye and anon 
His fierce lips shook upwards in galloping on. 

By Hasselt, Dirck groaned; and cried Joris, "Stay spur! 
Your Roos galloped bravely, the fault's not in her. 
We'll remember at Aix"— for one heard the quick wheese 
Of her chest, saw the stretched neck, and staggering knees, 
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And sunk tail, and horrible heave of the flank, 
As down on her haunches she shuddered and sank. 

So we were left galloping, Joris and I, 

Past Loos and past Tongres, no cloud in the sky : 

The broad sun above laughed a pitiless laugh, 

'Neath our foot broke the brittle bright stubble like chaff; 

Till over by Dalhem a dome-tower sprang white, 

And "Gallop," cried Joris, "for Aix is in sight ! 

How they'll greet us!" and all in a moment his roan 
Rolled neck and croup over, lay dead as a stone ; 
And there was my Roland to bear the whole wei^t 
Of the news which alone could save Aix from her fate. 
With his nostrils like pits full of blood to the brim. 
And with circles of red for his eye-sockets* rim. 

Then I cast off my loose buff-coat, each holster let fall. 
Shook off both my jack-boots, let go belt and all, 
Stood up in the stirrup, leaned, patted his ear. 
Called my Roland his pet name, my horse without peer ; 
Clapped my hands, laughed and sang, any noise, bad or good, 
Till at length into Aix Roland galloped and stood ! 

And all I remember is Mends flocking round 
As I sate with his head 'twixt my knees on the ground ; 
And no voice but was praising this Roland of mine. 
As I poured down his throat our last measure of wine, 
Which (the burgesses voted by common consent) 
Was no more than his due who brought good news from 
Ghent. R. Browniso. 



THE SAILOB BOY'S 6BA7E. 

When I was here, three years ago. 
This grave was not yet made ; 

And the fearless boy who sleeps below, 
About the village played. 
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I think his mother loved him best 

Of all her orphan crew ; 
And while" she worked for all the rest, 

She thought, poor Jack ! of you. 

He was a boy of lively parts, 

And full of frolic glee ; 
And merry were the children's hearts 

When Jack came home from sea. 
But Heaven reclaimed the gifts it lent, 

And tried his soul with pains; 
The dread command on earth was sent, 

^And fever scorched his veins. 

His sun-burnt cheek grew wan and pale, 

His bright black eye grew dim ; 
He grew too weak his boat to sail 

Down by the river's brim ; 
And first, impatiently, he said, 

"I wish the wind blew free 
Upon my face and round my bed — 

Oh, that I were a sea 1" 

But soon he felt that never more, 

(Though she was not a wreck,) 
That white-sailed ship should leave the shore. 

And he be on her deck. 
He took his mother's hand in his. 

And heaved a bitter sigh : 
" Mother," said he, " I feel it is 

Ood's will that I should die ! 

Remember me to all I loved, 

And those were all I knew ; 
For all to me have kindness proved, 

The captain and the crew. 
Tell them, that, faint, and weak, and ill. 

And sinking in the grave, 

I thought upon my messmates still. 

My brothers of the wave ! 

19 
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And when Im in the green earth's breast. 

Let Henry go to sea, 
Because he's stronger than the rest, 

And of a spirit free. 
That God who stills the roaring wind 

Charge over him shall take ; 
And the old boatswain will be kind 

To Henry, for my sake. 

And oh ! dear mother, when you cry, 

(For grieve I know you will,) 
Kemember there's a God on high 

Who sees and pities still ; 
And murmur to yourself the word 

You taught us long ago, 
That still by Him the wail is heard 

Which none will heed below." 

Wild storms had met that vesseFs track, 

And broke the sea in foam ; 
Loud winds had roared around, yet Jack 

Had sailed in safety home. 
But now He called, who was his stay 

Upon that boisterous tide, 
And in his bed one sunny day 

The little sailor died ! 

Long, long, beside the cottage hearth 

They missed him from his place ; 
His loud, light laugh, his voice of mirth. 

His happy, eager face ! 
They played no cricket on the green. 

No game of bat and ball ; 
For he was gone who once had been 

The spirit of them alL 

But round his grave each Sabbath-day, 

Silently, hand in hand, 
(Thinking how kind he was — ^how gay) 

His once-loved playmates stand. 
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Oh, little children of a race 

To -whom short time is given, 

So part on earth, that, face to face, 

Ye all may meet in heaven ! 

Hon. Mrs. Nobton. 



JESUSALEII. 

Fallen is thy throne, Israel ! 

Silence is o*er thy plains 1 
Thy dwellings aU lie desolate, 

Thy children weep in chains. 
Where are the dews that fed thee 

On Etham's barren shore 1 
The fire from heaven that led thee 

Now lights thy path no more ! 

Lord, thou didst love Jerusalem ; 

Once she was all thine own — 
Her love thy fairest heritage, 

Her power thy glory's throne ; 
Till evU came and blighted 

Thy long-loved olive-tree. 
And Salem's shrines were lighted 

For other gods than thee. 

Then sank the star of Solyma, 

Then passed her glory's day, 
Like heath that in the wilderness 

The light wind whirls away. 
Silent and waste her bowers. 

Where once the mighty trod ; 
And sunk those guilty towers. 

Where Baal reigned as God. 

** Go," said the Lord, " ye conquerors, 
Steep in her blood your swords; 

And raze to earth her battlements, 
For they are not the Lord's. 

Tell Zion's mournful daughter 
O'er kindred bones she'll tread, 
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And Hinnom's vale of slaughter 
ShaU hide but half her dead." 

But soon shall other pictured scenes 

In brighter vision rise, 
When Zion's sun shall sevenfold shine 

On all her mourners' eyes ; 
And on her mountains beauteous stand 

The messengers of peace; — 
"Salvation by the Lord's right hand!" 

They shout and never cease. 

MOOBS. 



CHSIST BETSATED. 

Eighteen hundred years agone 
Was that deed of darkness done — 
Was that sacred thorn-crowned head 
To a shameful death betrayed ; 
And Iscariot's traitor name 
Blazoned in eternal shame. — 
Thou, disciple of our time, 
Follower of the faith sublime, 
Who with high and holy scorn 
Of that trait'rous deed dost bum, 
Though the years may never more 
To our earth that form restore, 
The Christ-spirit ever lives — 
Ever in thy heart He strives. 
When pale misery mutely. calls; 
When thy brother tempted falls ; 
When thy gentle words may chain 
Hate and anger and disdain, 
Or thy loving smile impart 
Courage to some sinking heart ; 
When within thy troubled breast 
Qood and evil thoughts contest — 
Though unconscious thou mayst be, 
The Christ-spirit strives with thee. 
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When He trod the Holy Land 
With his small disciple band, 
And the fated hour had come 
For that august martyrdom — 
When the man, the human love, 
And the God within Him strove-— 
As in Gretbsemane He wept, 
They, the faithless watchers, slept : 
While for them He wept and prayed, 
One denied and one betrayed ! 

If to-day thou turn'st aside 
In thy hixury and pride, 
Wrapped within thyself, and blind 
To the sorrows of thy kind. 
Thou a faithless watch dost keep— 
Thou art one of those who sleep : 
Or if, waking, thou dost see 
Nothing of Divinity 
In our fallen, struggling race ; 
If in them thou seest no trace 
Of a glory dimmed, not gone. 
Of a future to be won. 
Of a future, hopeful, high — 
Thou, like Peter, dost deny : 
But if, seeing, thou believest. 
If the Evangel thou receivest. 
Yet if thou art bound to sin, 
False to the ideal within. 
Slave of ease, or slave of gold — 
Thou the Son of God hast sold. 

A. C. LlNOH. 



GEMS FROM SHAEBPEABE. 
I.— THE END OF ALL THINGS. 

These our actors. 

As I foretold you, were all spirits, and 

Are melted into air, into thin air : 

And, like the baseless fabric of this vision. 
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The cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve. 
And, like this insubstantial pageant faded. 
Leave not a rack behind. We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep. 

II.— DUTY OP POEGIVENESS. 

Alas! alas! 

Why, all the souls that were, were forfeit once. 
And He that might the vantage best have took 
Found out the remedy. How would you be, 
If He, which is the top of judgment, should 
But judge you as you arel 0, think on that ; 
And mercy then will breathe within your lips. 
Like man new made. 

IIL — THE MIND ALONE VALTTABLE. 

'Tis the mind that makes the body rich ; 

And as the sun breaks through the darkest clouds. 

So honour peereth in the meanest habit. 

What ! is the jay more precious than the lark, 

Because his feathers are more beautiful? 

Or is the adder better than the eel, 

Because his painted skin contents the eye 1 

0, no, good Kate : neither art thou the worse 

For this poor furniture and mean array. 

IV.—DESPISED OLD AGE. 

I HAVE lived long enough : my way of life 

Is fallen into the sear, the yellow leaf; 

And that which should accompany old age. 

As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, 

I must not look to have ; but in their stead. 

Curses, not loud, but deep, mouth-honour, breath, 

Which the poor heart would fain deny, but dare not 

v.— -DISEASES OF THE MIND. 

Canst thou not minister to a mind diseased ; 
Pluck from the memoTy a looted sorrow ; 
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Raze out the written troubles of the brain ; 
And, with some sweet oblivious antidote, 
Cleanse the stuffed bosom of that perilous stuff 
Which weighs upon the heart ? 

VL — POWER OP IMAGINATION. 

The poet's eye, in a fine frenzy rolling. 

Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven ; 

And, as imagination bodies forth 

The forms of things unknown, the poet's pen 

Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 

A local habitation and a name. 

VII. — DAYBREAK. 

Night's swift dragons cut the clouds full fast. 
And yonder shines Aurora's harbinger ; 
At whose approach, ghosts, wandering here and there. 
Troop home to churchyards. 

YIII. — PROVIDENCE. 

There's a Divinity that shapes our ends. 
Bough-hew them how we will. 



CEOSAL HTlOr OF THE JEWISH KAIDEHS. 

King of kings ! and Lord of lords ! 
Thus we move, our sad steps timing 
To out cymbals' feeblest chiming, 
Where thy house its rest accords. 
Chased and wounded birds are we. 
Through the dark air fled to thee ; 
To the shadow of tliy wings, 
Lord of lords ! and King of kings ! 

Behold, O Lord, the heathen tread 
The branches of thy fruitful vine, 

That its luxurious tendrils spread 
O'er all the hills of Palestine. 
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And DOW the wild boar comes to waste 
Even US, the greenest boughs and last, 
That, drinking of thy choicest dew, 
On Zion's hill in beauty grew. 

No 1 by the marvels of thine hand, 
Thou still wilt save thy chosen land ; — 
By all thine ancient mercies shown. 
By all our fathers' foes o'erthrown ; 
By the Egyptian's car-borne host. 
Scattered on the Red Sea coast ; 
By that wide and bloodless slaughter 
Underneath the drowning water. 

Like us, in utter helplessness. 
In their last and worst distress — 
On the sand and sea-weed lying, 
Israel poured her doleful sighing ; 
While before the deep sea flowed. 
And behind fierce Egypt rode — 
To their fathers' God they prayed, 
To the Lord of Hosts for aid. 

On the margin of the flood 

With lifted rod the prophet stood ; 

And the summoned jBast wind blew, 

And aside it sternly threw 

The gathered waves, that took their stand, 

Like crystal rocks, on either hand ; 

Or walls of sea-green marble piled 

Round some irregular city wild. 

Then the light of morning lay 
On the wonder-pavM way. 
Where the treasures of the deep 
In their caves of coral sleep. 
The profound abysses, where 
Was never sound from upper air, 
Rang with Israel's chanted words, 
" King of kings ! and Lord of lords !'* 
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Then with bow and banner glancing, 

On exulting flgypt came, 
With her chosen horsemen prancing. 

And her cars on wheels of flame. 
In a rich and boastful ring 
All around her furious king. 
But the Lord from out his cloud, 
The Lord looked down upon the proud ; 
And the host drave heavily 
Down the deep bosom of the sea. 

With a quick and sudden swell 

Prone the liquid ramparts fell ; 

Over horse and over car, 

Over every man of war, 

Over Pharaoh's crown of gold. 

The loud thundering billows rolled. 

As the level waters spread, 

Down they sank, they sank like lead, 

Down without a cry or groan. 

And the morning sun that shone 

On myriads of bright armM men. 

Its meridian radiance then 

Cast on a wide sea, heaving as of yore. 

Against a silent, solitary shore ! 

Then did Israel's maidens sing. 

Then did Israel's timbrels ring. 

To Him, the EJng of kings ! that in the sea, 

The Lord of lords ! had triumphed gloriously. 

And our timbrels' flashing chords. 

King of kings ! and Lord of lords ! 

Shall they not attuned be 

Once again to victory] 

Lo ! a glorious triumph now ! 

Lo ! against thy people come 
A mightier Pharaoh ! wilt not thou 

Craze the chariot-wheels of Rome 1 
Will not, like the Red Sea wave, 

Thy stern anger overthrow, 
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And from worse than bondage save, 
From sadder than Egyptian woe, 
J Those whose silver cymbals glance. 

Those who lead the suppliant dance ; — 
Thy race, the only race that sings 
" Lord of lords ! and King of kings !" 

MiLMAR. 



THE CLOUD. 

I BRING fresh showers for the thirsting flowers, 

From the seas and the streams ; 
I bear light shade for the leaves when laid 

In their noon-day dreams ; 
From my wings are shaken the dews that waken 

The sweet buds every one. 
When rocked to rest on their mother's breast, 

As she dances about the sun. 
I wield the flail of the lashing hail, 

And whiten the green plains under ; 
And then again I dissolve it in rain, 

And laugh as I pass in thunder. 

I sift the snow on the mountains below. 

And their great pines groan aghast ; 
And all the night 'tis my pillow white, 

While I sleep in the arms of the blast. 
Sublime on the towers of my skiey bowers. 

Lightning, my pilot, sits ; 
In a cavern under is fettered the thunder — 

It struggles and howls by fits : 
Over earth and ocean, with gentle motion, 

This pilot is guiding me, 
Lured by the love of the genii that move 

In the depths of the purple sea ; 
Over the rills, and the crags, and the hills, 

Over the lakes and the plains, 
Wherever he dream, under mountain or stream. 

The spirit he loves remains ; 
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And I, all the while, bask in heaven's blue smile, 
Whilst he is dissolving in rains. 

The sanguine sunrise, with his meteor eyes, 

And his burning plumes outspread, 
Leaps on the back of my sailing rack, 

When the morning-star shines dead ; 
As on the jag of a mountain crag. 

Which an earthquake rocks and swings. 
An eagle, alit, one moment may sit, 

In the light of its golden wings. 
And when sunset may breathe, from the lit sea beneath, 

Its ardours of rest and of love. 
And the crimson pall of eve may fall 

From the depth of heaven above. 
With wings folded I rest, on mine airy nest, 

As still as a brooding dove. 

That orbfed maiden, with white fire laden. 

Whom mortals call the Moon, 
Glides glimmering o'er my fleece-like floor. 

By the midnight breezes strewn ; 
And wherever the beat of her unseen feet, 

Which only the angels hear. 
May have broken the woof of my tent's thin roof, 

The stars peep behind and peer ! 
And I laugh to see them whirl and flee. 

Like a swarm of golden bees, 
When I widen the rent in my wind-built tent, 

Till the calm rivers, lakes, and seas, 
like strips of the sky fallen through me on high, 

Are each paved with the moon and these. 

I bind the sun's throne with a burning zone. 

And the moon's with a girdle of pearl ; 
The volcanoes are dim, and the stars reel and swim. 

When the whirlwinds my banners unfurl 
From cape to cape, with a bridge-like shape. 

Over a torrent sea. 
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Sunbeam proof, I hang like a roof, 

The mountains its columns be. 
The triumphal arch through which I march, 

With hurricane, fire, and snow, 
When the powers of the air are chained to my chair, 

Is the million-coloured bow ; 
The sphere-fire above its soft colours wove. 

While the moist earth was laughing below. 

I am the daughter of earth and water. 

And the nursling of the sky ; • 

I pass through the pores of the ocean and shores — 

I change, but I cannot die. 
For when after the rain, with never a stain. 

The pavilion of heaven is bare, 
And the winds and sunbeams, with their convex gleams, 

Build up the blue dome of air, 
I silently laugh at my own cenotaph. 

And out of the caverns of rain. 
Like a child from the womb, like a ghost from the tomb, 

I rise and upbuild it again. 

Shbllet. 



THE SAXON TONGUE. 

Now gather all our Saxon bards. 

Let harps and hearts be strung. 
To celebrate the triumphs of 

Our own good Saxon tongue ; 
For, stronger far than hosts that march 

With battle-flags unfurled, 
It goes with Freedom, Thought, and Truth, 

To rouse and rule the world. 

Stout Albion learns its household lays 

On every surf- worn shore. 
And Scotland hears its echoing far 

As Orkney's breakers roar ; 
From Jura's crags and Mona's hills 

It floats on every gale, 
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And warms with eloquence and song 
The homes of Innisfail. ' 

On many a wide and swarming deck 

It scales the rough wave's crest, 
Seeking its peerless heritage — 

The fresh and fruitful West. 
It climbs ^ew England*s rocky steeps, 

As victor mounts a throne ; 
Niagara knows and^eets the voice, 

Still mightier than its own. 

It spreads where winter piles deep snows 

On bleak Canadian plains ; 
And where, on Essequibo's banks, 

Eternal summer reigns. 
It glads Acadia's misty coasts, 

Jamaica's glowing isle ; 
And bides where, gay with early flowers. 

Green Texan prairies smile. 

It tracks the loud, swift Oregon, 

Through sunset valleys rolled ; 
And soars where Califomian brooks 

Wash down their sands of gold. 
It sounds in Borneo's camphor groves, 

On seas of fierce Malay, 
In fields that curb old Ganges' flood, 

And towers of proud Bombay. 

It wakes up Aden's flashing eyes, 

Dusk brows, and swarthy limbs — 
The dark Liberian soothes her child 

With English cradle hymns ! 
Tasmania's maids are wooed and won 

In gentle Saxon speech ; 
Australian boys read Crusoe's life 

By Sydney's sheltered beach. 

It dwells where Afric's southmost cape 
Meets oceans broad and blue, 
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And Nieuveld's rugged mountains gird 

The wide and waste Karroo. 
It kindles realms so far apart, 

That, while its praise you sing. 
These may be clad with autumn's fruits 

And those with flowers of spring. 

It quickens lands whose meteor-lights 

Flame in an arctic sky, 
And lands for which the Southern Cross 

Hangs its orbed fires on high. 
It goes with all that prophets told. 

And righteous men desired ; 
With all that great apostles taught. 

And glorious Greeks admired ; 

With Shakspeare's deep and wondrous verse, 

And Milton's loftier mind ; 
With Alfred's laws, and Newton's lore — 

To cheer and bless mankind. 
Mark, as it spreads, how deserts bloom, 

And error flies away. 
As vanishes the mist of night 

Before the star of day ! 

But grand as are the victories 

Whose monuments we see. 
These are but as the dawn which speaks 

Of noontide yet to be ! 
Take heed, then, heirs of Saxon fame ! 

Take heed ! nor once disgrace. 
With deadly pen or spoiling sword, 

Our noble tongue and race. 

Go forth, prepared in every clime 
To love and help each other ; 

And judge that they who counsel strife 
Would bid you smite — a brother. 

Go forth, and jointly speed the time. 
By good men prayed for long. 
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When Christian states, grown just and wise. 
Will scorn revenge and wrong ; 

When earth's oppressed and savage tribes 

Shall cease to pine or roam, 
All taught to prize these English words — 

Faith, Freedom, Heaven^ and Home ! 

Ltons. 



MAH WAS KASE TO MOUBK. 

When chill November's surly blast 

Made fields and forests bare, 
One evening, as I wandered forth 

Along the banks of Ayr, 
I spied a man whose ag^d step 

Seemed weary, worn with care; 
His face was furrowed o'er with years, 

And hoary was his hair. 

"Young stranger, whither wand'rest thou?" 

Began the reverend sage ; 
" Does thirst of wealth thy step constrain, 

Or youthful pleasure's rage? 
Or, haply, pressed with cares and woes, 

Too soon thou hast began 
To wander forth with me to mourn 

The miseries of man ! 

The sun that overhangs yon moors 

Out-spreading far and wide. 
Where hundreds labour to support 

A haughty lordling's pride ; — 
I've seen yon weary winter's sun 

Twice forty times return. 
And every time has added proofs 

That man was made to mourn. 

Oh, man ! while in thy early years, 
How prodigal of time ! 
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Misspending all thy precious hours, 
Thy glorious youthful prime ! 

Alternate follies take the sway ; 
Licentious passions bum ; 

Which tenfold force give Nature*s law, 
That man was made to mourn. 

Look not alone on youthful prime, 

Or manhood's active might ; 
Man then is useful to his kind. 

Supported is his right : 
But see him on the edge of life. 

With cares and sorrows worn ; 
Then age and want — oh, ill-matched pair !- 

Show man was made to mourn. 

A few seem favourites of Fate, 

In Pleasure's lap caress'd ; 
Yet think not all the rich and great 

Are likewise truly bless'd : 
But, oh ! what crowds in every land, 

All wretched and forlorn, 
Through weary life this lesson learn — 

That man was made to mourn 

Many and sharp the num'rous ills 

Inwoven with our frame ! 
More pointed still we make ourselves, 

Kegret, remorse, and shame. 
And man, whose heaven-erected face 

The smiles of love adorn — 
Man's inhumanity to man 

Makes countless thousands mourn ! 

See yonder poor o'er-laboured wight. 

So abject, mean, and vile. 
Who begs a brother of the earth 

To give him leave to toil ; 
And see his lordly fellow-worm 

The poor petition spurn, 
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Unmindful though a weeping wife 
And helpless of&pring mourn. 

If Fm designed yon lordling's slave- 
By Nature's law designed — 

Why was an independent wish 
Ker planted in my mind? 

If not, why am I subject to 
His cruelty or scorn? 

Or why has man the will and power 
To make his fellow mourn ? 

Yet let not this too much, my son, 

Disturb thy youthful breast ; — 
This partial view of human-kind 

Is surely not the best ! 
The poor, oppress^, honest man. 

Had never, sure, been bom. 
Had there not been some recompense 

To comfort those that mourn. 

Oh, Death I the poor man's dearest friend. 

The kindest and the best ! 
Welcome the hour my agM limbs 

Are laid with thee at rest ! 
The great, the wealthy, fear thy blow, 

From pomp and pleasure torn ! 
But, oh ! a bless'd relief to those 

That, weary-laden, mourn !" 

BuBira. 



HAZEFPA. 

"Being forth the horse !** — the horse was brought : 

In truth he was a noble steed, 

A tartar of the Ukraine breed, 
Who looked as though the speed of thought 

Were in his limbs ; but he was wild. 
Wild as the wild deer, and untaught. 

With spur and bridle undefiled — 

'Twas but a day he had been caught : 

20 
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And snorting with erected mane, 
And struggling fiercely, but in vain, 
In the full foam of wrath and dread, 
To me the desert-born was led. 
They bound me on, that menial throng. 
Upon his back with many a thong ; 
They loosed him with a sudden lash — 
Away ! away ! and on we dash ! — 
Torrents less rapid and less rash. 

Away, away, my steed and I, 
Upon the pinions of the wind. 
Ail human dwellings left behind : 
We sped like meteors through the sky, 
When with its crackling sound the night 
Is checkered with the northern light. 
Town — ^village — none were on our track, 

But a wild plain of far extent. 
And bounded by a forest black. 
The sky was dull, and dim, and gray, 
And a low breeze crept moaning by : 
I could have answered with a sigh ; 
But fast we fled, away, away. 
And I could neither sigh nor pray ; 
And my cold sweat-drops fell, like nun, 
Upon the courser's bristling mane. 

We neared the wild-wood— 'twas so wide, 
I saw no bounds on either side ;— 
The boughs gave way, and did not tear 
My limbs,- and I found strength to bear 
My wounds, already scarred with cold— 
My bonds forbade to loose my hold. 
We rustled through the leaves like wind — 
Left shrubs and trees and wolves behind I 
By night I heard them on my track : 
Their troop came hard upon our back. 
With their long gallop, which can tire 
The hound's deep hate, and hunter's fire : 
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Where'er we flew they followed on, 
Nor left us with the morning sun. 
Oh, how I wished for spear or sword, 
At least to die amidst the horde, 
And perish, if it must be so. 
At bay, destroying many a foe ! 
My heart turned sick, my brain grew sore, 
And throbbed a while, then beat no more : 
The skies spun like a mighty wheel — 
I saw the trees like drunkards reel ; 
And a slight flash sprung o'er my eyes. 
Which saw no further : he who dies 
Can die no more than then I died, 
O'ertortured by that ghastly ride. 

A trampling troop — I see them come ! 
In one vast squadron they advance ! 
The sight renerved my courser's feet — 
A moment staggering, feebly fleet, 
A moment with a faint low neigh. 

He answered, and then fell! 
With gasps and glazing eyes he lay, 

And reeking limbs immovable : 
His first and last career is done ! 
On came the troop ! — they saw him stoop. 
They saw me strapgely bound along 
His back with many a bloody thong ; 
They snort — they foam — ^neigh — swerve aside. 
And backward to the forest fly, 
By instinct, from a human eye. 
They left me there to my despair. 
Linked to the dead and stiflening wretch, 
Whose lifeless limbs beneath me stretch, — 

Relieved from that unwonted weight, 

From which I could not extricate 

Nor him nor me ; and there we lay. 

The dying on the dead. 

BrAOK. 
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DEATH THE lEYELLES. 

The glories of our birth and state 

Are shadows, not substantial things ; 
There is no armour against fate — 
Death lays his icy hand on kings. 

Sceptre and crown 

Must tumble down, 
And in the dust be equal made 
With the poor crookM scythe and spada 

All heads must come 

To the cold tomb : 

Only the actions of the just 

Smell sweet, and blossom in the dust. 

Shirlrt. 



THE CASE ALTEBED. 

HoDOE held a farm, and smiled content 
While one year paid another^s rent ; 
But if he ran the least behind, 
Vexation stung his anxious mind ; 
For not an hour would landlord stay, 
But seized the very quarter-day. 
How cheap soe*er or scant the grain. 
Though urged with truth, was urged in vain. 
The same to him, if false or true ; 
For rent must come when rent was due. 
Yet that same landlord's cows and steeds 
Broke Hodge's fence, and cropped his meads. 
In hunting, that same landlord's hounds — 
See I how they spread his new-sown grounds ! 
Dog, horse, and man alike o'erjoyed. 
While half the rising crop's destroyed ; 
Yet tamely was' the loss sustained. 
'Tis said the suflFerer once complained : 
The Squire laughed loudly while he spoke. 
And paid the bumpkin — ^with a joke. 
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But luckless still poor Hodge's fate : 
His worship's bull had forced a gate, 
And gored his cow, the last and best ; 
By sickness he had lost the rest. 
Hodge felt at heart resentment strong — 
The heart will feel that suffers long. 
A thought that instant took his head, 
And thus within himself he said : 
"If Hodge, for once, don't sting the Squire, 
May people post him for a liar !" 
He said — across his shoulder throws 
His fork, and to his landlord goes. 

" I come, an't please you, to unfold 
What, soon or late, you must be told. 
My bull— a creature tame till now — 
My bull has gored your worship's cow. 
'Tis known what shifts I make to live : 
Perhaps your honour may forgive." — 
"Forgive!" the Squire replied, and swore; 
" Pray cant to me — forgive I no more ; 
The law my damage shall decide. 
And know, that I'll be satisfied."— 
" Think, sir, I'm poor — poor as a rat." — 
" Think Tm a justice, think of that !" 
Hodge bowed again, and scratched his head ; 
And, recollecting, archly said, 
" Sir, I'm so struck when here before ye, 
I fear I've blundered in the story. 
Tore George ! but I'll not blunder now : 
Yours was the bull, sir; mine^ the cow!" 

His worship found his rage subside, 
And with calm accent thus replied : 
** I'll think upon your case to-night ; 
But I perceive 'tis altered quite !'* 
Hodge shrugged, and made another bow : 
" An* please ye, where's the justice now?" 

Anon. 
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THE CHAMELEOB. 



Oft has it been my lot to mark 
A proud, conceited, talking spark, 
With eyes that hardly served at most 
To guard their master *gainst a post ; 
Yet round the world the blade has been, 
To see whatever could be seen. 
Eetuming from his finished tour, 
Grown ten times perter than before, 
Whatever word you chance to drop, 
The travelled fool your mouth will stop : 
" Sir, if my judgment you'll allow — 
I've seen— and sure I ought to know."— 
So begs you'd pay a due submission. 
And acquiesce in his decision. 

Two travellers of such a cast, 
As o'er Arabia's wilds they passed, 
And on their way, in friendly chat, 
Now talked of this, and then of that. 
Discoursed a while, 'mongst other matter. 
Of the chameleon's form and nature. 
" A stranger animal," cries one, 
" Sure never lived beneath the sun! 
A lizard's body lean and long, 
A fish's head, a serpent's tongue. 
Its foot with triple claw disjoined; 
And what a length of tail behind ! 
How slow its pace ! and then its hue — 
Who ever saw so fine a blue?" 

"Hold there!" the other quick replies ; 
" 'Tis green ;— I saw it with these eyes, 
As late with open mouth it lay. 
And warmed it in the sunny ray ; 
Stretched at its ease the beast I viewed; 
And saw it eat the air for food." 

" I've seen it, sir, as well as you, 
And must again affirm it blue ; 
At leisure I the beast surveyed 
Extended in the coolmg B^\i«Ld^ ." 
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" 'Tis green, *tis green, sir, I aasure ye;" — 
" Green !" cries the other in a fury ; 
** Why, sir, d*ye think Tve lost my eyes?" — 
" 'Twere no great loss," the friend replies ; 
" For if they always serve you thus, 
You'll find them but of little use." 

So high at last the contest rose. 
From words they almost came to blows ; 
When luckily passed by a third : 
To him the question they referred, 
And begged he*d tell them, if he knew. 
Whether the thing was green or blue. 

" Sirs," cries the umpire, "cease your pother; 
The creature's neither one nor t'other. 
I caught the animal last night, 
And viewed it o'er by candle-light : 
I marked it well — 'twas black as jet! 
You stare — ^but sirs, I've got it yet. 
And can produce it." — "Pray, air, do ; 
ril lay my life the thing is blue." — 
" And I'll be sworn, that when you've seen 
The reptile, you'll pronounce him green." 

" Well, then, at once to ease the doubt," 
Replies the man, " Til turn him out : 
And when before your eyes Tve set him. 
If you don't find him black, TU eat him." 

He said ; then full before their sight 
Produced the beast, and, lo!— 'twas white! 
Both stared ; the man looked wondrous wise. 
" My children," the chameleon cries — 
Then first the creature found a tongue — 
" You all are right, and all are wrong : 
When next you talk of what you view. 
Think others see as well as you ; 
Nor wonder, if you find that none 
Prefers your eye-sight to his own." 

Mbrrick. 
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His steps are not upon thy paths — ^thy fields 
Are not a spoil for him — thou dost arise 

And shake him from thee : the vile strength he wields 
For earth's destruction, thou dost all despise, 
Spuming him from thy bosom to the sl^ies, 

And send'st him, shiv'ring, in thy playful spray, 
And howling, to his gods, where haply lies 

His petty hope in some near port or bay, 
And dashest him again to earth ; — there let him lay. 

The armaments which thunder-strike the walls 

Of rock-built cities, bidding nations quake, 
And monarchs tremble in their capitals ; 

The oak leviathans, whose huge ribs make 

Their clay creator the vain title take 
Of lord of thee, and arbiter of war ; — 

These are thy toys, and as the snowy flake 
They melt into thy yeast of waves, which mar 
Alike the Armada's pride, or spoils of Trafalgar. 

Thy shores are empires, changed in all save thee. 

Assjrria, Greece, Rome, Carthage — what are they ? 
Thy waters wasted them while they were free, 

And many a tyrant since : their shores obey 

The stranger, slave, or savage : their decay 
Has dried up realms to deserts : — not so thou: 

Unchangeable save to thy wild waves' play, 
Time writes no wrinkle on thy azure brow — 
Such as creation's dawn beheld, thou rollest now. 

Thou glorious mirror, where th' Almighty's form 
Glasses itself in tempests ; in all time — 

Calm or convulsed — ^in breeze, or gale, or storm, 
Icing the pole, or in the torrid clime 
Dark-heaving — boundless, endless, and sublime — 

The image of eternity — th« throne 
Of the Invisible ; even from out thy slime 

The monsters of the deep are made ; each zone 
Obeys thee ; thou |;oest forth^ dread, fathomless, alone ! 
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And I have loved thee, Ocean ! and my joy 
Of youthful sporta was on thy breast to be 

Borne, like thy bubbles, onward : from a boy 
I wantoned with thy breakers — they to me 
Were a delight ; and if the freshening sea 

Made them a terror, 'twas a pleasing fear; 
For I was as it were a child of thee, 

And trusted to thy billows far and near. 
And laid my hand upon thy mane — as I do hero. 

Bt&on. 



THE AHOEL OF DEATH. 

TwAS night : over earth like a pall was thrown 
Thickest darkness. Blent with the thunder's tone 
Were the torrent's rush, and the wind's wild moan, 

And the wail of the ocean wave. 
'Twas then that grim Death, clad in terror and gloom, 
Left his cheerless home in the dreaiy tomb, 
To summon the old and the young to their doom, 

In the land of the dreamless grave. 

He b'fted the latch of a cottage door. 
Where a widowed mother was bending o'er — 
With looks that the fulness of sorrow wore — 

The child of her early love. 
And meekly she bowed in the dying hour — 
'Twas her Father's will that the fragile flower 
Remove from the blight of an early bower 
. To the garden of God above. 
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Then away he flew with fiendish glee ! 

I will visit the house of mirth," said he : 

Tis seldom they meet with a guest like mo 

In the blaze of the festive halL" 
The spectre brandished his blood-stained lance, 
The revellers shrank from his withering glance, 
And a blackened corse in the mazy dance 

Struck down was the " belle of the ball !" 
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In the banqueting hall of a castle old 
Sat a stalwart warrior, grim and bold, 
As rugged and gray as his own stronghold, 

And the last of an ancient line. 
The falcon eye of the stem old knight 
Lit up with a wild unearthly light, 
As he lifted on high the goblet bright 

Brimful of the purple wine. 

He had scoffed at Death on the blood-red plain, 
'Mid the bristling steel and the leaden rain ; 
He had laughed to scorn, on the land and main. 

The shell and the booming shot : 
With the wine-cup now in his nervous grasp. 
He is seized in the spectre's icy clasp ; 
One groan of horror — a shudder — a gasp — 

And the warrior chief is not ! 

Thus the Angel of Death remorseless flings 
The blighting shade of his leaden wings 
0*er the cottage low and the domes of kings : 

Over all he asserts his power. 
Learn wisdom, then : let your life attest 
That Death will not come an unwelcome guest : 
Seek now the love that will make you blest 

In the gloom of thy dying hour. 

When the pulses of life beat faint and slow. 
And the spirit is struggling, and pants to go, 
The richest baubles that tempt below 

But deepen the gathering gloom ; 
But light divine, with heavenly ray, 
Will guide the soul on the radiant way 
To the clime of the blest, for ever and aye 

To live in Etemit/s bloom. 

P. J. Bailey. 
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LOVE. 

They sin who tell us Love can die. 

With life all other passions fly; 

All others are but vanity. 

In heaven Ambition cannot dwell, 

Nor Avarice in the vaults of hell : 

Earthly these passions, of the earth — 

They perish where they have their birth. 

But Love is indestructible : 

Its holy flame for ever burneth ; 

From heaven it came, to heaven retumeth : 

Too oft on earth a troubled guest, 

At times deceived, at times opprest, 

It here is tried and purified, 

Then hath in heaven its perfect rest : 

It soweth here with toil and care. 

But the harvest time of Love is there. 

SoUTHETif 



THE PASSAGE OF THE BED SEA. 

They come ! — they come ! 
See, see the sabre flashing through the gloom, 
And the deadly scythe from out the battle-car. 
And the lance-head glittering like a baleful star. 

Portending Israel's doom ! 
Hark to the rolling of the chariot-wheel, 

And the neighing of the war-horse in his ire. 
And the fearful straining of his hoof of steel, 
Spuming the mountain-flint that flashes fire ! 

Hark to the booming drum, 
The braying of the trumpet and the boastful cheer, 
PeaDng in horrid echoes on the frighted ear ! — 
They come ! — they come ! 

They come ! — they come ! 
Now, now they've clambered up the gorge's height, 
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And for a moment, in its rugged jaws 
(Like a fierce mountain-torrent gathering all its might 
In one huge billow, ere it burst its banks at night) 

They pause 

Pennon and scarf, and gallant plumage fair, 
Spread out and fluttering on the mountain air, 
Like ocean's whitening spray. 
Hark to the hum, 
The cheer, the charge, the bursting battle-cry ! 
Rider, and steed, and chariot headlong fly! 
Down, down the mountain way 
They come ! 

" Thou Mighty of Battles, for Israel's sake 
Smite the crest of the horseman, the chariot-wheel break ; 
Check the speed of the swift, crush the arm of the strong, 
And lead thine own people in safety along." 

Lo ! 'twixt that dread, exultant host, 

And Israel's chastened, timid throng. 
The awful pillar-cloud has crossed. 
And Egypt, in its shadow lost. 

In blind rage gropes along. 

Near, and more near, with sullen roar 
Beneath their feet the white surge raves ; 

The prophet-chief stands on the shore. 

His eye upturned, his hand stretched o'er 
The phosphorescent waves. 

Deep yawn the ocean's billows wild. 

Its coral depths disclosed are seen ; 
The lashing surge sinks calm and mild. 
The mighty waves in walls are piled, 

And Israel walks between ! 

While ever through that fearful night, 

God's solemn, lustrous glory beams. 
And safe beneath its holy light 
His wondering people speed their flight 

Between the harmless streams. 
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Onward the vengeful Pharaoh flies, 

*Mid Egypt's lordly chivalry — 
The mists of heaven are in their eyes, 
The greedy waves overwhelm their prize, 

And roar around in glee ! 

Slowly and chill the morning spreads 

Its light along the lonely shore ; 
No billows lift their whitening heads, 
The waves sleep in the cavern beds 

Of ages long before. 

See where the glittering water laves 

The high and rugged coral coast, 
The sea-bird screams along the waves, 
And smells afar the timeless graves 

Of Egypt's once proud host. 

But Israel's hymn is pealing far 
To God, that triumphs gloriously — 

** The Lord, the mighty man of war, 

That hurls the captain and his car 
Into the hungry sea." 

And Israel's maids, with dance and glee. 
And timbrel sweet, take up the strain-^ 

" The Lord hath triumphed gloriously ; 

The Lord hath crushed the enemy. 
And Israel's free again!" 

Dublin University Magazine, 



TO A WILD DEER. 

Maoioficent creature ! so stately and bright ! 
In the pride of thy spirit pursuing thy flight — 
For what hath the child of the desert to dread, 
Wafting up his own mountains that far-beaming head. 
Or borne like a whirlwind down on the valel — 
Hail ! king of the wild and the beautiful !— hail I 
Hail! idol divine !— whom nature hath borne 
O'er a hundred hill-tops since the mists of the morn 
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Whom the pilgrim lone wandering on mountain and moor, 
As the vision glides by him, may blameless adore ; 
For the joy of the happy, the strength of the free, 
Are siHread in a garment of glory o'er thee. 

Up ! up to yon cliff ! like a king to his throne ! 

0*er the black silent forest, piled lofty and lone— 

A throne which the eagle is glad to resign 

Unto footsteps so fleet and so fearless as thine. 

There the bright heather springs up in love of thy breast ! 

Lo 1 the clouds in the depth of the sky are at rest, 

And the race of the wild winds is o'er on the hill ! 

In the hush of the mountains, ye antlers, lie still — 

Though your branches now toss in the storm of delight, 

like the arms of the pine on yon shelterless height. 

One moment — ^thou bright apparition ! — delay ! 

Then melt o'er the crags, like the sun from the day. 

Aloft on the weather-gleam, scorning the earth, 

The wild spirit hung in majestical miri;h : 

In dalliance with danger, he bounded in bliss 

O'er the fathomless gloom of each moaning abyss; 

O'er the grim rocks careering with prosperous motion, 

Like a ship by herself in full sail o'er the ocean ! 

Then proudly he turned, ere he sank to the dell. 

And shook from his forehead a haughty farewell ; 

While his horns in a crescent of radiance shonCj 

Like a flag burning bright when the vessel is gone. 

From his eyrie the eagle hath soared with a scream, 
And I wake on the edge of the cliff from my dreauL 
— Where now is the light of thy far-beaming brow? 
Fleet son of the wilderness ! where art thou now? 
— ^Again o'er yon crag thou retumest to my sight, 
Like the horns of the moon from a cloud of the night 1 
Serene on thy travel — as soul in a dream — 
Thou needest no bridge o'er the rush of the stream ; 
With thy presence the pine-grove is filled as with light ; 
And the caves, as thou passest, one moment are bright ; 
Through the arch of the rainbow that lies on the rock, 
'Mid the mist stealing up fiom the cataract's shock, 
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Thou fling^st thy bold beauty, exulting and free, 
O'er a pit of grim blackness, that roars like the sea. 
His voyage is o'er ! — ^As if struck by a speU, 
He motionless stands in the hush of the dell ; 
There softly and slowly sinks down on his breast. 
In the midst of his pastime Clamoured of rest 
A stream in a clear pool that endeth its race — 
A danciiig ray chained to one sunshiny place — 
A cloud by the winds to calm solitude driven — 
A hurricane dead in the silence of heaven ! 

WiLSOK. 



THE FARMIB ANB THE COUVSILLOB. 

A CoxTNSEL in the Common Pleas, 

Who was esteemed a mighty wit, 

Upon the strength of a chance hit, 
Amid a thousand flippancies. 
And his occasional bad jokes. 

In bullying, bantering, brow-beating, 

RidicuUng and maltreating 
Women, or other timid folks ; 
In a late cause resolved to hoax 
A clownish Yorkshire farmer— one 

Who, by his uncouth look and gait. 

Appeared expressly meant by Fate 
For being quizzed and played upon. 

So having tipped the wink to those 

In the back rows. 
Who kept their laughter bottled down, 

Until our wag should draw the cork, 
He smiled jocosely on the clown. 

And went to work. 

"Well, Fanner Numskull, how go calves at York] " 
" Why, not, sir, as they do with you. 
But on four legs instead of two !" — 

" Officer !" cried the legal elf. 

Piqued at the laugh against himself, 

21 
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" Do, pray, keep silence down below there.— 
Now look at me, clown, and attend : 
Have I not seen you somewhere, friend 1" — 

" Yees— very like — I often go there ! " 

" Our rustic's waggish—quite laconic," 
The counsel cried with grin sardonic; 
"I wish rd known this prodigy. 
This genius of the clods, when I 

On circuit was at York residing. — 
Now, Farmer, do for once speak true — 
Mind, you're on oath, so tell me, you 
Who doubtless think yourself so clever. 
Are there as many fools as ever 

In the West Riding ?" 
" Why, no, sir, no ; weVe got our share, 
But not so many as when you were there !" 

H. Smith. 
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AT WATERLOO. 

Here rests — and let no saucy knave 

Presume to sneer and laugh. 
To learn that mouldering in the grave 

Is laid — a British calf. 

And here five little ones repose. 

Twin-born with other five. 
Unheeded by their brother to6». 

Who now are all cdive, 

A leg and foot, to speak more plain. 

Rest here, of one commanding, 
Who, though his wits he might retain. 

Lost half his understanding ; 

And when the guns, with thunder fraught, 

Poured bullets thick as hail, 
Could only in this way be taught 

To give the foe leg-hail; 
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And now in England, just as gay 

As in the battle brave, 
Groes to the rout, review, or play, 

With one foot in the grave. 

Fortune in vain here showed her spite; 

For he will still be found. 
Should England's sons engage in fight, 

Besolved to stand his ground. 

For Fortune's pardon I must beg — 

She meant not to disarm ; 
And when she lopped the hero's leg, 

She did not seek his h-arm, 

And but indulged a harmless whim : 

Since he could walk with one. 
She saw two legs were lost on him, 

Who never meant to run. 



THE DTHira sailob. 

Tbs 1 there are real mourners. — I have seen 
A fair, sad girl, mild, suffering, and serene. 
Attention (through the day) her duties claimed. 
And to be useful as resigned she aimed. 
Neatly she dressed, nor vainly seemed t' expect 
Pity for grief, or pardon for neglect ; 
But, when her wearied parents sunk to sleep, 
She sought her place to meditate and weep. 
Then to her mind was all the past displayed. 
That faithful memory brings to sorrow's aid ; 
For then she thought on pne regretted youth. 
Her tender trust, and his unquestioned truth : 
In every place she wandered where they'd been. 
And sadly sacred held the parting scene. 
Where last for sea he took his leave — that place 
With double interest would she nightly trace; 
Forlong the courtship was, and he would say. 
Each time he sailed, ** This once, and then the day:" 
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Yet prudence tamed ; but, when last he went, 
He drew from pitying love a full consent. 

Happy he sailed, and great the care she took 
That he should softly sleep and smartly look : 
White was his better linen, and his check 
Was made more trim than any on the deck; 
And every comfort men at sea can know 
Was hers to buy, to make, and to bestow : 
For he to Greenland sailed, and much she told 
How he should guard against the climate's cold, 
Yet saw not danger; dangers he'd withstood, 
Nor could she trace the fever in his blood : 
His messmates smiled at flushings on his cheek. 
And he too smiled, but seldom would he speak; 
For now he found the danger, felt the pain, 
With grievous symptoms he could not explain : 
Hope was awakened as for home he sailed, 
But quickly sank, and never more prevailed. 

He called his friend, and prefaced with a sigh 
A lover's message : — " Thomas, I must die : 
Would I could see my Sally, and could rest 
My throbbing temples on her faithful breast, 
And gazing go 1 — ^if not, this trifle take, 
And say, till death I wore it for her sake. 
Yes, I must die ! — blow on, sweet breeze, blow on ! 
Give me one look, before my life be gone ; 
Oh, give me that, and let me not despair- 
One last fond look— and now repeat the prayer." 

He had his wish— had moi*e. I will not paint 
The lovers' meeting;, she beheld him faint; 
With tender fears she took a nearer view. 
Her terrors doubling as her hopes withdrew : 
He tried to smile, and, half succeeding, said, 
"Yes, 1 must die !" — ^and hope for ever fled. 

Still long she nursed him ; tender thoughts meantime 
Were interchanged, and hopes and views sublime. 
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To her he came to die, and every day 
She took some portion of the dread away. 
With him she prayed, to him his Bible read; 
Soothed the foint heart, and held the aching head. 
She came with smiles the hour of pain to cheer ; 
Apart, she sighed; alone, she shed the tear; 
Then, as if breaking from a cloud, she gave 
Fresh light, and gilt t}ie .prospect of the grave. 

One day he lighter seemed, and they forgot 
The care, the dread, the anguish of their lot : 
They spoke with cheerfulness, and seemed to 

think — 
Yet said not so — " Perhaps he will not sink.** 
A sudden brightness in his look appeared ; 
A sudden vigour in his voice was heard ; — 
She had been reading in the book of prayer, 
And led him forth, and placed him in his chair. 
Lively he seemed, and spoke of all he knew — 
The Mendly many, and the favourite few : 
Nor one that day did he to mind recall 
But she has treasured, and she loves them all : 
When in her way she meets them, they appear 
Peculiar people— death has made them dear. 
He named his friend, but then his hand she pressed, 
And fondly whispered, "Thou must go to rest." — 
''I go,'' he said ; but, as he spoke, she found 
His hand more cold, and fluttering was the sound ! 
Then gazed a£frightened ; but she caught a last, 
A dying look of love, and all was past ! 

She placed a decent stone his grave above 
Neatly engraved — an offering of her love; 
For that she wrought, for that forsook her bed. 
Awake alike to duty and the dead; 
She would have grieved had friends presimied to spare 
The least assistance — 'twas her proper care. 

Here will she come, and on the grave will sit, 
Folding her arms, in long abstracted fit; 
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But, if observer pass, will take her round, 
And careless seem, for she would not be found; 
Then go again, and thus her hour employ. 
While visions please her, and while woes destroy. 

Forbear, sweet maid ! nor be by fancy led 
To hold mysterious converse with the dead ; 
For sure at length thy thoughts, thy spirit's piiin, 
In this sad conflict, will disturb thy brain. 
All have their tasks and trials; thine are hard, 
But short the time, and glorious the reward : 
Thy patient spirit to thy duties give; 

Regard the dead, but to the living live. 

Gbabbs. 



EABLT LOVE FOB THE SEA. 

I LOVED to walk where none had walked before, 
About the rocks that ran along the shore; 
Or far beyond the sight of man to stray. 
And take my pleasure when I lost my way: 
For then 'twas mine to trace the hilly heath, 
And all the mossy moor that lies beneath. 
Here had I favourite stations, where I stood 
And heard the murmurs of the ocean flood. 
With not a sound beside, except when flew 
Aloft the lapwing or the gray curlew. 
Who with wild notes my fancied power defied, 
And mocked the dreams of solitary pride. 
I loved to stop at every creek and bay, 
Made by the river in its winding way ; 
And call to memory— not by marks they bare, 
But by the thoughts that were created there. 
Pleasant it was to see th6 sea-gulls strive 
Against the storm, or in the ocean dive 
With eager scream; or when they, drooping, gave 
Their closing wings to sail upon the wave: 
Then, as the winds and waters raged around. 
And breaking billows mixed their deafening sound, 
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They on the rolling deep securely hung, 
And calmly rode the restless wares among. 
Nor pleased it less around me to behold 
Far up the beach the yesty sea-foam rolled ; 
Or, from the shore upborne, to see on high 
Its frothy flakes in wild conftision fly; 
While the salt spray, that clashing billows form, 
Gkive to the taste a feeling of the storm. 

Cbabbb. 



GEMS FfiOU SHAESPEASK 
T. — CASES OF GBEATNESS. 

Peinces have but their titles for their glories, 
An outward honour for an inward toil : 
And, for unfelt imaginations. 
They often feel a world of restless cares : 
So that, between their titles and low name, 
There's nothing diflers but the outward fame. 

II.— counsel in misfortune. 

Men 
Can counsel and speak comfort to that grief 
WMch they themselves feel not ; but, tasting it, 
Their counsel turns to passion, which before 
Would give preceptial medicine to rage, 
Fetter strong madness in a silken thread, 
Charm ache with air, and agony with words: 
No, no ; 'tis aU men's office to speak patience 
To those that wring under the load of sorrow, 
But no man's virtue nor sufficiency 
To be' so moral when he shall endure 
The like himself. 

iiL— abuse of power. 

Oh, it is excellent 

To have a giant's strength ; but it is tyrannous 

To use it like a giant. 
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IV.— DESPONDENCY. 

Thebe's nothing in thia world can make me joy: 
Life is as tedious as a twice-told tale, 
Vexing the dull ear of a drowsy man. 

V. — ANGElt. 

To climb steep hills, 

Requires slow pace at first : Anger is like 
A full hot horse, who being allowed his way, 
Self-mettle tires him. 

VI.— A GOOD CONSCIENCE. 

What stronger breast-plate than a heart untainted ? 
Thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel just ; 
And he but naked though locked up in steel, 
Whose conscience with injustice is corrupted. 

VIL — VANITY OF WEALTH. 

How quickly Nature faUs into revolt 

When gold becomes her object ! 

For this the foolish over-careful fathers 

Have broke their sleep with thoughts, their brains 

with care. 
Their bones with industry ; 
For this they have engrossed and piled up 
The cankered heaps of strange-achieved gold. 

VIIL— SUBMISSION TO HEAVEN. 

In common worldly things, 'tis called ungrateful, 
With dull unwillingness to repay a debt 
Which with a bounteous hand was kindly lent; 
Much more to be thus opposite with Heaven, 
For it requires the royal debt it lent you. 

IX.— LOWLY BORN. 

Tis better to be lowly born, 
And range with humble livers in content. 
Than to be perked up in glistering grief, 
And wear a golden sorrow. 
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X.--MOENING. 



But look ! the morn^ in russet mantle clad, 
Walks o'er the dew of yon high eastern hill. 



XI.— EEPUTATION. 



The purest treasure mortal times afford 
Is — spotless reputation : that away, 
Men are but gilded loam, or painted day. 



THE BATTLE OF THE LEAGUE. 

The King is come to marshal us, all in his armour drest, 
And he has bound a snow-white plume upon his gallant 

crest. 
He looked upon his people, and a tear was in his eye ; 
He looked upon the traitors, and his glance was stern and 

high. 
Eight graciously he smiled on us, as rolled from wing to 

wing, 
Down all our line, a deafening shout, " Crod save our lord 

the King!"— 
" And if my standard-bearer fall, as fall full well he may. 
For never saw I promise yet of such a bloody fray, 
Press where ye see my white plume shine, amidst the ranks 

of war. 
And be your oriflamme to-day the helmet of Navarre.'' 

Hurrah ! the foes are coming. Hark to the mingled din 
Of fife, and steed, and trump, and drum, and roaring cul- 

verin! 
The fiery Duke is pricking fast across Saint Andre's plain, 
With all the hireling chivalry of Gueldres and Almayne. 
Now by the lips of those we love, fair gentlemen of France, 
Charge for the Grolden Lilies— upon them with the lance I 
A thousand spm-s are striking deep, a thousand spears in 

rest, 
A thousand knights are pressing close behind the snow-white 

crest; — 
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And in they burst, and on they rushed, while, like a guiding 

star, 
Amidst the thickest carnage blazed the helmet of I^avarre. 

Now, Gk)d be praised, the day is ours ! Mayenne hath turned 

his rein — 
D*Aumale hath cried for quarter — ^the Flemish Count is 

slain. 
Their ranks are breaking like thin clouds before a Biscay 

gale; 
The field is heaped with bleeding steeds, and flags, and 

doyen maiL 
And then we thought on vengeance, and, all along our van, 
"Bemember St Bartholomew!" was passed from man to 

man: 
But out spake gentle Henry — " No Frenchman is my foe; 
Down, down with every foreigner! but let your brethren 

go."- 
Oh ! was there ever such a knight, in friendship or in war, 
As our sovereign lord, Eling Henry, the soldier of Navarre ! 

Ho ! maidens of Vienna ; ho ! matrons of Lucerne ; 

Weep, weep, and rend your hair for those who never shall 
return. 

Ho ! Philip, send, for charity, thy Mexican pistoles, 

That Antwerp monks may sing a mass for thy poor spear- 
men's souls. 

Ho ! gallant nobles of the League, look that your arms be 
bright ; 

Ho I burghers of St. Genevieve, keep watch and ward to- 
night ; 

For our God hath crushed the tyrant, our God hath raised 
the slave, 

And mocked the counsel of the wise, and the valour of the 
brave. 

Then glory to His holy name, from whom all glories are ; 

And glory to our sovereign lord, Eling Henry of Navarre ! 

Maoaulat. 
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THE BAIVBOW. 

Triumphal arch, that fill'st the sky 

When storms prepare to part, 
I ask not proud Philosophy 

To teach me what thou art 

Still seem as to my childhood's sight, 

A midway station given. 
For happy spirits to alight, 

Betwixt the earth and heaven. 

Can all that optics teach unfold 

Thy form to please me so, 
As when I dreamt of gems and gold 

Hid in thy radiant bowl 

When Science firom Creation*s face 

Enchantment's veil withdraws, 
What lovely visions yield their place 

To cold material laws ! 

And yet, fair bow, no fiskbling dreams, 

But words of the Most High, 
Have told why first thy robe oif beams 

Was woven in the sky. 

When, o'er the green undeluged earth, 
Heaven's covenant thou didst shine. 

How came the world's gray Others fortli. 
To watch thy sacred sign! 

And when its yellow lustre smiled 

O'er mountains yet untrod. 
Each mother held aloft her child. 

To bless the bow of Grod. 

Methinks thy jubilee to keep. 

The first-made anthem rang, 
On earth delivered from the deep, 

And the first poet sang. 
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Nor ever shall the Muse's eye 
Unrapfcured greet thy beam : 

Theme of primeval prophecy, 
Be still the poef s theme. 

The Earth to thee her incense yields, 
The lark thy welcome sings, 

When, glittering in the freshened fields, 
The snowy mushroom springs. 

How glorious is thy girdle, cast 
O'er mountain, tower, and town ! 

Or mirrored in the ocean vast, 
A thousand fathoms down ! 

As fresh in yon horizon dark, 
As young thy beauties seem, 

As when the eagle from the ark 
First sported in thy beam. 

For, faithful to its sacred page, 

Heaven still rebuilds thy span. 

Nor lets the type grow dim with age 

That first spoke peace to man. 

Campbell. 



A BOAT SAGE, AND WSECE OF A BOAT. 

One gusty day, now stormy and now still, 
I stood apart upon the western hill, 
And saw a race at sea : — A gun was heard. 
And two contending boats at length appeared : 
Equal a while ; then one was left behind. 
And for a moment had her chance resigned, 
When in that moment, up a sail they drew — 
Not used before — their rivals to pursue. 
Strong was the gale ! in hurry now there came 
Men from the town, their thoughts, their fears the sama 
And wom«n, too ! affrighted maids and wives. 
All deeply feeling for their aailora' lives. 
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The strife continued : in a glass we saw 

The desperate efforts, and we stood in awe ; 

When the last boat shot suddenly before, 

Then filled and sank — and could be seen no more ! 

Then were those piercing shrieks, that frantic flight — 

All hurried ! all in tumult and affright ! 

A gathering crowd from different streets drew Hear; 

All ask, all answer — none attend, none hear! 

One boat is safe ; and see ! she backs her i9ail 

To save the sinking — will her care avail? 

Oh ! how impatient on the sands we tread, 

And the winds roaring, and the women led, 

As up and down they pace with frantic air, 

And scorn a comforter, and will despair: 

They know not who in either boat is gone, 

But think the father, husband, lover one. 

And who is she apart? She dares not come 

To join the crowd, yet cannot rest at home: 

With what strong interest looks she at the waves, 

Meeting and clashing o'er the seamen's graves! 

*Tis a poor girl betrothed— a few hours more, 

And Ac will be a corpse upon the shore. 

Crabbe. 



THE GAMBLES'S WIFE. 

Dark is the night — how dark ! Ko light ! no fire ! 
Cold on the hearth the last faint sparks expire ! 
Shivering, she watches by the cradle side. 
For him who pledged her love — last year a bride 1 

"Hark! 'Tis his footstep ! No! Tis past !— 'tis gone !" 
Tick !— tick !— " How wearily the time crawls on ! 
Why should he leave me thus ?— He once was kind! 
And I believed 'twould last ! — How mad ! — ^how blind ! 

" Rest thee, my babe !— rest on !— 'Tis hunger's cry ! 
Sleep ! — ^for there is no food I — the fount is dry ! 
Famine and cold their wearying work have done ; 
My heart must break ! And thou I "—The clock strikes one. 
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" Hush 1 'Tis the dice-box ! Yes, he's there !— he's there ! 
For this — for this, he leaves me to despair ! 
Leaves love — leaves truth— his wife — his child — for what ? 
The wanton's smile — the villain — and the sot ! 

■ 

**iret Fll not curse him. No ! 'Tis all in vain I 

'Tis long to wait, but sure he'll come again ! 

And I could starve, and bless him, but for you, 

My child I My child ! Oh fiend ! "—The clock strikes two. 

" Hark ! How the sign-board creaks ! The blast howls by. 
Moan ! moan ! A dirge swells through the cloudy sky ! 
Ha I 'Tis his knock ! He comes ! — he comes once more !" — 
'Tis but the lattice flaps ! Thy hope is o'er ! 

" Can he desert us thus ? He knows I stay, 
Night after night, in loneliness, to pray 
For his return — and yet he sees no tear ! 
No ! no ! It cannot be ! He will be here ! 

" Nestle more closely, dear one, to my heart ! 

Thou'rt cold ! — thou'rt freezing ! But we will not part ! 

Husband !— I die ! Father ! — It is not he ! 

God ! protect my child !" — ^The clock strikes three. 

They're gone ! they're gone ! the glimmering spark hath fled ! 

The wife and child are numbered with the dead ! 

The gambler came at last — ^but all was o'er ; 

Dread silence reigned around. — The clock struck four. 

COATES. 



HOME. 



I KNEW my father's chimney top, 
Though nearer to my heart than eye. 

And watched the blue smoke curling up 
Between me and the winter sky. 

Wayworn I traced the homeward track, 
My wayward youth had left with joy ; 
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Unchanged in soul I wandered back — 
A man in years — in heart a boy. 

I thought upon its' cheerful hearth, 
And cheerful hearts' untainted glee^ 

And felt, of all Fd seen on earth, 
This was the dearest spot to me. 

Anon. 



nrasATiTUDE. 

Blow, blow, thou winter wind ! 
Thou art not so unkind 

As man's ingratitude : 
Thy tooth is not so keen, 
Because thou art not seen, 

Although thy breath be rude. 

Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky ! 
Thoii dost not bite so nigh 

As benefits forgot : 
Though thou the waters warp, 
Thy sting is not so sharp 

As friends remembered not 



Shakspbarb. 



TAUTHA CUMI ! « 

'' Talitha Gvmi r 

The mother spoke ; 
And lightly from slumber 

The child awoke. 
♦ * ♦ 

In sweet dreams folded 

At dawn of day. 
As in dew a rosebud. 

The maiden lay : 

* TalWia, In the dialect of the people, a term of endearment used towanii 
a young maiden." — Dean A^ord <m " St. MarWa Gospel.'* 
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The fair lids rounded 

In calm repose ; 
Long lashes shading 

The cheek's soft rose : 

Tlie lips half parted, 
As though she smiled, 

When with kisses the mother 
Awoke the child. 

" Talitha Cumi I 

Damsel, arise!*' 
And slowly opened 

Those happy eyes. 



In deep sleep buried, 

At close of day, 
Silent and pallid 
* The maiden lay : 

In the heart no beating, 
On the cheek no roae ; 

Placid but rigid. 
The pale lips close : 

No gentle heavings 

Of even breath ; 
And the mother sobbeth — 

" Not 8leep,^but death!" 

No need for hushing 
Her anguish now , 

No wailings will trouble 
That placid brow. 

No wild lamentings 
The mourners make, 

No tumult of minstrels 
That sleep can break. 
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Silence those death-wails 

Of wild despair ! 
" Not dead, hut sleeping /" 

The Life is there ! 

Grentle His accents, 

Mother, as thine ; 
Yet Galilee's tempests 

Know them Divine. 

Ejngly, He chaseth 

The mocking band ; 
Softly He toucheth 

The clay-cold hand. 

" TalitTva Cumi f 

Damsel, arise !" 
And slowly open 

Those death-sealed eyes ! 

With a name of endearment, 

Tender and soft, 
(Her mother had waked her 

From sleep with it oft), 

He calls her spirit. 

Beyond the tombs, 
" Talitha Cumi r— 

She hears and comes. 

And the gates of Hades, 

The gates of brass. 
Which through the ages 

None living pass, 

Before those accents 

Quake as with thunder. 
Quiver like aspens, 

And part asunder ; • 

Open like flowers 

Touched by the sun : 
22 
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Yet through the wide portals 
Passeth but one. 

Fearless came through them 

The soul of the child, 
Saw Him who called her, 

Knew Him, and smiled. 
♦ * * 

'' Taliiha Gumi r 

The Saviour spoke ; 
And as from light slumbers 

The dead awoke ! 

AMJthov </ " Tht S(Mnberg-Cotta FamUp.' 



THE WELL OF BETHLEHEM. 
I. 

The King was faint with battle ; and he stood 

With weary face and garments rolled in blood, 

An exile from the city of his Gk)d- 

The heat and burden of the day were sore. 

And he must see, with hope deferred once more, 

The sunshine fade from every hill and dale. 

And twilight fold his land of Israel 

His captains stood around him ; but the king 

Forgot the clangour and the glittering 

Of sword and spear, and all the pomp of war, 

— Toward the sunset stood the low gray hill 

Of Bethlehem afar. 
He saw a vision of the old sweet days. 

When, as the custom is in Israel, 
His mother went along the shady ways 

By moonlight to the well ; 
Even in the desert hot and desolate 
He felt again the touch of that sweet breeze, 
He heard the murmur of the olive-trees 

That wave beside the gate. 

Fair vision this, for warrior of might 

A thirst and weary from the headlong fight, 
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— ^Above him fiery heavens, and beneath 

The bitter waters of the Sea of Death ; 

And, " Oh ! that one would bring to me," he said, 

" Or e'er it be too late. 
Of the water from the Well of Bethlehem, 

Which is beside the gate !" 

Three mighty men, full arm^d for the fight, 
Burst through the foemen with resistless might, 
And brought unto the king. 

What time the night fell late, 
Of the water from the Well of Bethlehem, 
Which is beside the gate. 

The king once more beside his captains stood, 
And to the mighty men he bent his head : 
" My warriors do great things for me," he said ; 
'* But this cup I do hold for these men's blood — 
I may not drink — I pour it out to God." 

II. 

The Earth was feint with battle ; and she lay 
With weary face and garments rolled in blood, 
An exile from the presence of her God, 
Through all the heat and burden of the day. 
The noise confused of her great captains, shouting 

Hoarsely against each other in the fight. 
And the deep voice of all creation groaning. 

Gave her no rest by either day or night ; 
And all her pleasant seas were tumM now 
To seas of death, and could not cool her brow. 
And as she lay, and fevered with the pain 
Of her long anguish, in a dream she turned again 
To that sweet home which God had laid upon her breast 
In the far spring-time for her children's rest ; 
And His own presence in the garden, and His Word, 
Which, mingled with the breeze, her soft trees stirred. 

Had given her a fountain ever sweet. 

And ever springing round His blessed feet, 
Where Earth might drink, and smile, and praise her Lord. 
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And in her dream she lifted up her voice, 

And, " Oh ! that one would bring to me/' she said, 

** While I in anguish wait. 
Of the water from the Well of Paradise, 

Which is beside the gate !'' 

A mighty Man, full armM for the fight, 
Burst through the foemen with resistless might — 
Kot heeding that the angel of the gate 
Did pierce Him sorely with his sword of light — 
And brought unto the Earth, 

What time the night fell late, 
Of the water from the Well of Paradise, 
Which is beside the gate. 

Meekly, with covered face and bended head, 
*^ He hath done matchless things for me,'* she said ; 
** This water I do hold for this Man's blood — 
I take t^e cup^ and drink, and live to God." 



DEATH OP DE ABGENTDTE. 

Albeady scattered o'er the plain — 
Beproof, command, and counsel, vain — 
The rearward squadrons iied amain. 

Or made but doubtful stay : — 
In vain the royal Edward threw 

His person 'mid the spears. 
Cried " Fight!" to terror and despair, 
Menaced, and wept, and tore his hair. 

And cursed their caitiS. fears ; 
Till Pembroke turned his bridle rein. 
And forced him from the fatal plain. 
With them rode Argentine, until 
They gained the summit of the hill. 

But quitted there the train : — 
" In yonder field a gage I left, — 
I must not live, of flEime bereft ; 

I needs must turn again. 
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Speed hence, my liege, for on your trace 
The fiery Douglas takes the chase, 

I know his banner well. 
God send my sovereign joy and bliss. 
And many a happier field than this : — 

Once more, my liege, farewell I" 

Again he faced the battle-field, — 
Wildly they fly, are slain, or yield. 
" Kow then,'' he said, and couched his spear, 
" My course is run : — the goal is near 
One effort more, one brave career, 

Must close this race of mine !'* 
Then in his stirrups rising high, 
He shouted loud his battle-cry, 

" Saint James for Argentine !" 

And, of the bold pursuers, four 
The gallant knight from saddle bore ; 
But not unharmed — a lance's point 
Has found his breast -plate's loosen'd joint, 

An axe has razed his crest : 
But still on Colonsay's fierce lord, 
Who pressed the chase with gory sword. 

He rode with spear in rest. 
And through his bloody tartans bored. 

And through his gallant breast. 
Nailed to the earth, the mountaineer 
Yet writhed him up against the spear, 

And swung his broad-sword round ! 
— Stirrup, steel-boot, and cuish gave way 
Beneath that blow's tremendous sway,— 

The blood gushed firom the wound ; 
And the grim Lord of Colonsay 

Hath turned him on the ground. 
And laughed in death-pang, that his blade 
The mortal thrust so well repaid ! 

Now toiled the Bruce, the battle done, 
To use his conquest boldly won ; 
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And gave eommand for horse and spear 
To press the Southron's scattered rear, 
Nor let his broken force combine, 
— ^When the war-cry of Argentine 

Fell faintly on his ear ! 
" Save, save his life !" he cried ; " Oh ! savo 
The kind, the noble, and the brave 1" 
The squadrons round free passage gave ; 

The wounded knight drew near. 
He raised his red-cross shield no more ; 
Helm, cuish, and breast-plate, streamed with gore ; 
Yet, as he saw the king advance. 
He strove, even then, to couch his lance :-^ 

The effort was in vain ! 
The spur-stroke failed to rouse the horse ; 
Wounded and weary, in mid course 

He stumbled on the plain. 
Then foremost was the generous Bruce 
To raise his head, his helm to loose :— 

'* Lord Earl, the day is thine ! 
My sovereign's charge, and adverse fate, 
Have made our meeting all too late : 

Yet this may Argentine, 
As boon from ancient comrade, crave— 
A Christian's mass, a soldier's grave." 

Bruce pressed his dying hand : — ^its grasp 
Kindly replied ; but in his clasp 

It stiffened and grew cold ; — 
And, " Oh ! farewell !" the victor cried, 
" Of chivalry the flower and pride, ^ 

The arm in battle bold. 
The courteous mien, the noble race, 
The stainless faith, the manly face . — 
Bid Ninian's convent light their shrine. 
For late-wake of De Argentine. 
O'er better knight, on death-bier laid. 

Torch never gleamed, nor mass was said !" 

SiK Waltjui Soott. 
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MISERIES OF BOTALTT. 



HARD condition, twin-bora with greatness, 

Subject to the breath of every fool, 

Whose sense no more can feel but his own wringing ! 

What infinite heart's-ease must kings neglect, 

That private men eiyoy ! 

And what have kings that privates have not too, 

Save ceremony, save general ceremony ? 

And what art thou, thou idol ceremony 1 

What kind of god art thou, that suflTrest more 

Of mortal griefs than do thy worshippers ? 

What are thy rents? what are thy comings in? 

ceremony, show me but thy worth ! 
What is thy soul of adoration ? 

Art thou aught else but place, degree, and form, 

Creating awe and fear in other men ? 

Wherein thou art less happy being feared 

Than they in fearing. 

What drink'st thou oft, instead of homage sweet. 

But poisoned flattery? Oh, be sick, great greatness. 

And bid thy ceremony give thee cure ! 

Think'st thou the fiery fever will go out 

With titles blown from adulation ? 

Will it give place to flexure and low bending ? 

Canst thou, when thou command'st the beggar's kneo, 

Command the health of it ? No, thou proud dream, 

That play*st so subtly with a king's repose ; 

1 am a king that find thee ; and I know 
'Tis not the balm, the sceptre and the ball. 
The sword, the mace, the crown imperial, 
The inter-tissued robe of gold and pearl, 
The farced title running 'fore the king. 
The throne he sits on, nor the tide of pomp 
That beats upon the high shore of this world, — 
No, not all these, thrice gorgeous ceremony, 
Not all these laid in bed majestical, 

Can sleep so soundly as the wretched slave. 

Who, with a body filled, and vacant mind, 

(Jets him to rest, crammed with distressful bread : 
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Never sees horrid Night, the child of Hell ; 

But, like a lackey, from the rise to set 

Sweats in the eye of Phoebus, and all night 

Sleeps in Elysium ; next day, after dawn, 

Doth rise, and help Hyperion to his horse, 

And follows so the ever-running year 

With profitable labour, to his grave : 

And, but for ceremony, such a wretch. 

Winding up days with toil and nights with sleep, 

Had the fore-hand and vantage of a king. 

Shakspiare. 



MESSEVaEB WITH ILL HEWS. 

This man's brow, like to a title leaf. 
Foretells the nature of a tragic volume : 
So looks the strand whereon the imperious flood 
Hath left a witnessed usurpation. 



Thou tremblest ; and the whiteness in thy cheek 

Is apter than thy tongue to tell thy errand. 

Even such a man, so faint, so spiritless. 

So dull, so dead in look, so woe-begone. 

Drew Priam's curtain in the dead of night, 

And would have told him half his Troy was bumed- 

♦ * ♦ ♦ 

I see a strange confession in thine eye : 
Thou shak'st thine head, and hold'st it fear or sin 
To speak a truth. If he be slain, say so : 
The tongue offends not that reports his death ; 
And he doth sin that doth belie the dead. 
Not he which says the dead is not alive. 
Yet the first bringer of unwelcome news 
Hath but a losing office ; and his tongue 
Sounds ever after as a sullen bell, 
Eemembered tolling a departing friend. 

Shaespearb. 
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No matter where ; of comfort no man speak : 

Let's talk of graves, of worms and epitaphs ; 

Make dust our paper, and with rainy eyes 

Write sorrow on the bosom of the earth. 

Let's choose executors, and talk of wills : 

And yet not so, — for what can we bequeath, 

Save our dei>osed bodies to the ground 1 

Our lands, our lives and all are Bolingbroke's, 

And nothing can we call our own but death. 

And that small model of the barren earth 

Which serves as paste and cover to our bones. 

For Heaven's sake let us sit upon the ground, 

And tell sad stories of the death of kings : — 

How some have been deposed ; some slain in war ; 

Some haunted by the ghosts they have dei)osed ; 

Some poisoned by their wives ; some sleeping killed ; — 

All murdered : for within the hollow crown 

That rounds the mortal temples of a king 

Keeps Death his court ; and there the antic sits, 

Scoffing his state, and grinning at his pomp ; 

Allowing him a breath, a little scene, 

To monarchize, be feared, and kill with looks ; 

Infusing him with self and vain conceit, — 

As if this flesh, which walls about our life. 

Were brass impregnable ; and humoured thus, 

Comes at the last, and with a little pin 

Bores through his castle wall, and — ^farewell king! 

Cover your heads, and mock not flesh and blood 

With solemn reverence : throw away respect. 

Tradition, form, and ceremonious duty. 

For you have but mistook me all this while : 

I live with bread like you, feel want, taste grief, 

Need friends : subjected thus. 

How can you say to me I am a king? 

Shaespearr. 
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FBnrCE HENBT AITD THE CSOWV. 

Why doth the crown lie here upon his pillow, 

Being so troublesome a bedfellow? 

0, polished perturbation ! golden care ! 

That keep'st the ports of slumber open wide 

To many a watchful night ! — sleep with it now ! 

Yet not so sound and half so deeply sweet, 

As he whose brow with homely biggen bound 

Snores out the watch of night. majesty ! 

When thou dost pinch thy bearer, thou dost sit 

Like a rich armour worn in heat of day, 

That scalds with safety. By his gates of breath 

There lies a downy feather, which stirs not : 

Did he suspire, that light and weightless down 

Perforce must move. — My gracious lord ! my father ! 

This sleep is sound indeed ; this is a sleep 

That from this golden rigol hath divorced 

So many English kings. Thy due, from me, 

Is tears, and heavy sorrows of the blood ; 

Which nature, love, and filial tenderness. 

Shall, O dear father, pay thee plenteously : 

My due, from thee, is this imperial crown ; 

Which, as immediate from thy place and blood. 

Derives itself to me. Lo, here it sits, — 

[FuttiTig it on his head. 
Which Heaven shall guard; and, put the world's whole 

strength 
Into one giant arm, it shall not force 
This lineal honour from me. This from thee 

Will I to mine leave, as 'tis left to me. 

Shakspbakb. 



CATO OF THE lUCOKTALITT OF THE SOUL. 

It must be so — Plato, thou reason'st well ! 
Else, whence this pleasing hope, this fond desire. 
This longing after immortality? 
Or, whence this secret dread, and inward horror, 
Of falling into nought] Why shrinks the soul 
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Back on herself, and startles at destruction 1 — 

'Tis the Divinity that stirs within us, 

'Tis Heaven itself, that points out an hereafter. 

And intimates Eternity to man. 

Eternity ! thou pleasing — dreadful thought ! 

Through what variety of untried being. 

Through what new scenes and changes must we pass ! 

The wide, the unbounded prospect lies before me ; 

But shadows, clouds, and darkness, rest upon it. 

Here will I hold : If there's a Power above us — 

And that there is, all Nature cries aloud. 

Through all her works — He must delight in virtue ; 

And that which he delights in, must be happy. 

But when] or where? This world was made for Caesar. 

Tm weary of coigectures — this must end them. 

[Laying his hand on his sword. 
Thus I am doubly armed. My death, my life, 
My bane and antidote, are both before me. 
This— in a moment, brings me to an end; 
But this— informs me I shall never die ! 
The soul, secured in her existence, smiles 
At the drawn dagger, and defies its point.— 
The stars shall fade away, the sun himself 
Grow dim with age, and Nature sink in ye^irs ; 
But thou shalt flourish in immortal youth, 
Unhurt amidst the war of elements. 
The wreck of matter, and the crash of worlds ! 

Addison. 



THE WILD GAZELLE. 

The wild gazelle on Judah's hills 

Exulting yet may bound. 
And drink from all the living rills 

That gush on holy ground ; 
Its airy step and glorious eye 
May glance in tameless transport by. 

A step as fleet, an eye more bright, 
Hath Judah witnessed there ; 
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And o'er her scenes of lost delight, 

Inhabitants more fair. 
The cedars wave on Lebanon, 
But Judah's statelier maids are gone ! 

More bless'd each palm that shades those plains 

Than Israel's scattered race ; 
For, taking root, it there remains 

In solitary grace : 
It cannot quit its place of birth, 
It will not live in other earth. 

But we must wander witheringly, 

In other lands to die ; 
And where our fathers' ashes be, 

Our own may never lie. 

Our temples have not left a stone. 

And Mockery sits on Salem's throne. 

Byron. 
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